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“UlPBRATURS. 


WILLY AND Lf. 


We grew together in wind and rain ; 

We shared the pleasure and shared the pain ; 

I would have died for him, and he, 

[ thought, would have done the same for me— 
Willy and I! 





Summer and winter found us together, 

Through snow, and storm, and shiny weather ; 

Together we hid in the scented bey, 

Or plucked the blooms of our English May— 
Willy and I! 


I called him husband—he called me wife ; 

We builded the dream of a perfect life : 

He was to conquer some noble state, 

And I was to love him through every fate— 
Willy andI! 


Ob! he was so fair with his golden hair ; 
And his breath was sweet as our homestead air. 
My cheeks were red, so the neighbours said— 
A thousand pities we were not wed-- 

Willy and I! 


Now | stand alone in the wind and rain, 

With none of the pleasure and all the pain. 

Iam a beggar, and Willy is dead, 

And the blood of another is on his head— 
Poor Willy and I! 


Putnam’s Magazine. 
—_——>—_— 


THE ABDUCTION OF LADY CAROLINE CAPER, 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Lady Caroline Caper, the only daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Dancette, was the pride of Belgravia. ; 

Her presentation, at the first Drawing Room this year, was quite the 
event of the season ; indeed, without it the season, as everybody knows, 
would have been less than nothing. The Countess of Dancette bore up 
under the éciaé of Lady Caroline’s début with all the triumphant hamili- 
ty of a successful mother; other fashionable ladies, whose daughters had 
not made so great a sensation, rather pitied their friend for the mistake 
they thought she had made in bringing out Lady Caroline at a time when 
all the young men had gone to the Black Sea with their regiments, or to 
the Baltic in their yachts. 

The countess, however, bore up also under this calamity with her ac- 
customed serenity, being content to know that if all the young men were 
gone, the beat vartis, somehow, were still to be met with in her saloons, 
the admirers of her beautiful daughter. . 

A great destiny, in the fashionable acceptation of the word, had been 
reserved—by her parents—for Lady Caroline, long before she entered her 
teens. Indeed, the expectations of the countess were formed while her 
lovely child was still in the cradle, and the earl, himself, a man of very 
lofty ideas, had been heard to say to a noble friend—he had no friend 
out of the Peerage, merely a few inevitable acquaintances in ‘the other 
House,”’—that he should never think of marrying his daughter to any 
one under the rank of a duke. As his lineage was high and his fortune 
large, the earl’s resolve was not so impossible as many parental antici- 
pations chance to be ; the only difficulty was to find a marriageable duke 
at the moment he was wanted, and to inspire that duke with the desire 
to marry Lady Caroline Caper. 

The last condition was a matter of course with Lord Dancette, who 
was of opinion that his daughter had oaly to be seen to fulfil her destiny, 
and as far as beauty and, I may add, accomplishments went, he was 
searcely wrong. One can’t always put oneself in another person’s posi- 
tion, but had I been a—marriageable duke-—and not otherwise disposed 
of—I think I should have made an offer to Lady Caroline. 

Pride of birth is a pre-eminent virtue ia the British aristocracy. It is 
quite right that they should be proud of it, the long lines of ancestry of 
which they boast being so particularly free from blemish or interruption. 
It may not be the easiest thing in the world to prove a lineal descent 
from one of the Normans who came over with Dake William ; neither 
does it quite establish the question of antiquity to say that “circa” so- 
and-so, Giles de Bumblenose was “settled” in the county of Kent and 
“ possessed” of the lordships of Thynge-um-erye and Whats-bys-nayme, 
and that by marriage with the heiress of the house of Fitzwarren or De 
Vere—as the case may be—he “succeeded”’ as fourth Earl of Devyl- 
skynne and received an augmentation to his arms from Edward the First 
of three pitchforks or on a field vert for his distinguished services at the 
battle of Knockemdowne ; nor to be told that “ this great progenitor of 
our ancient nobility was created to the dukedom in 1397, and being in- 
strumental in the accession of King Henry the Fourth, was constituted 
Earl Bozzledor of England for his life, which was passed in military and 
state employment,” nor that “ he died at a very great age on the 21st of 
October, 1425,” having apparently lived a couple of hundred years, 
These matters may savour somewhat of hocus-pocus to the uninitiated, 
but they are perfectly satisfactory to ‘“ noble lords,” and constitute a 
state of things of which, as I have said before, they are, with reason, 


oud. 

Pete Earl of Dancett, whose titleywas purely heraldic, set great store 
by a patrician pedigree ; it was precisely on that account that he married 
his countess, who, like himself “ claimed ” to be descended from one—or 
other--of the prolific barons who accompanied the Conqueror, though 
whether or not the claim was fairly made out, concerned nobody but 
themselves. But personal qualities are not hereditary, even iu the noblest 
families, and the notions of Lady Caroline Caper differed widely from 
those of her illustrious parents, She did not feel inclined, at all risks, to 
fall in love with a heavy old man who happened to be a duke, nor with a 
frivolous young one because he was a duke-expectant. 

The trath is, Lady Caroline had a heart—not made of emblazoned 
parchment—and she gave it away to one who, not being born to “the 
Peerac>,”’ even by accident, ought never, according to Lord Dancette, to 
have been born at all. Uafortunately’ however, Mr. Richard Maple- 
hurst—that was his undistinguished name—not only came into the world 
without the permission of the noble earl, but justified his appearance in 
it by his extraordinary good looks and remarkable abilities. He was 
nobody, as the phrase is, having simply been educated at Cambridge, and 
called to the bar—and he had nothing, save the paternal allowance, which 
was noi excessive—hia first brief being still in nudibus: but he was 
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house being accorded him, he met Lady Caroline Caper at a ball, danced 
with her, and fell in love, and she-~ forgetting all about dukes, their 
garters, coronets, and escutcheons—reciprocated his passion. 

What were they to do? 

Walk hand-in-hand into the earl’s library or the countess’s boudoir, 
and throwing themselves—gracefully—on their knees, avow their mutual 
affection, and plead for parental indulgence? Would it have been ad- 
visible for the young and briefless barrister candidly to state the fact 
to the proud and pompous peer, that, being temporarily endowed with 
the large sum of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, by his sire, a 
very respectable country gentleman, he solicited the honour of his 
daughter’s hand? Would it have answered for Lady Caroline calmly 
to discuss with her mamma the kind of trousseau which the aforesaid 
temporary income was likely to furnish forth? There are no such 
things as lettres-de-cachet now-a-days—though a judge’s order in cham- | 
bers is, frequently, very like one ;--but there are lunatic asylums, private 
ones, strongly barred and hard to get out of, in which peccant daughters 
and adventurous lovers may be very safely lodged, if they rouse the ire 
of implacable and influential fathers. You could not, probably, bave im- 

ressed the mind of the Earl of Dancette with so complete an idea of 
insanity in your own person—always supposing that you are “nobody,” 
with “ nothing”—in other words, not a marquis and a millionaire--as 
by proposing a matrimonial alliance with his exalted family. Lady 
Caroline knew this, and so, of course, did Mr. Richard Mapleburst, on 
which account they wisely abstained from any demonstration, by genu- 
flection or otherwise, that could convey to the Earl and Countess of 
Dancette the slightest suspicion that they had formed a mutual attach- 
ment, 

What they were not to do was, therefore, sufficiently evident ; but still 
the question arose— What was to be done? 

It is a fact more true than strange, that the younger two lovers are, 
the less they feel inclined to hoard their capital, which is time. The 
idea of waiting, as Lady Caroline said, “ till Heaven knows when,’’ was 
at once discarded from their plans; but then, if they did not wait, only 
one alternative remained, and that was to be married immediately. How 
this was to be accomplished became the real difficulty. 

In the infancy of railways the latest express train was the great 
abductor, in all those cases where the flintiness of fathers’ hearts drive 


handsome and agreeable, and the entrée of more than one fashionable ' 





danghters to desperation; but the electrie telegraph has—in the most 
indiscriminate manner--entirely neutralised the advantages which. the 
matrimonial express afforded. Instead of the blacksmith at Gretna, 
ready to forge the bolts of Hymen, runaway couples are met at Preston 
by railway-policemen Blackbrow, who takes charge of *‘ the parties,” 
“restoring ” the lady “to her disconsolate friends,” and “ consigning ” 
the gentleman, if he is refractory, which is most probable, to “ safe cus- 
tody,” accompanied, it may be, by a little gentle coercion, administered 
with fist and truncheon by Policeman Blackbrow himself. Flight by 
railway was, consequently, out of the question, yet how was any other 
kind of flight to be effected ? 

In an establishment so perfectly monté as that of the Earl of Dan- 
cette, it was impossible that the ‘sole daughter of his house ”’ could stir 
one foot from home unattended. The ¢rajet from the hall-door to the 
carriage-steps was the longest walk Lady Caroline had ever been per- 
mitted to take in the streets of London, and even this occurrence was 
always marked by the greatest publicity ; the fat old hall-porter roused 
bimself for the nonce iato an erect position, four powdered and liveried 
* menials”’ ranged themselves uncovered near the door, the door itself 
was thrown open ten minutes beforehand, and, guarding the approach 
to the carriage, two equally-well powdered and liveried, but, on this 
occasion, hatted-and gold-caned-footmen were planted on the pavement, 
to the great admiration and surpassing delight of the butchers’ and 
poulterers’ boys of the neighbourhood, those intelligent youths having 
always plenty of time on their hands when anything in the shape of a 
sight--from Punch to a peer, from the Fantoccini to a fair lady—is to 
be seen. 

Free agency was, to all appearance, impossible in a mansion so stately. 
Still, if Lady Caroline Caper were bent upon escaping from her father’s 
house, it would have been a lasting reproach to woman’s ingenuity if she 
could not have found out the way. Besides, there was a royal precedent 
for the act, the historical reference of all young ladies similarly situated, 
in the flight of the Princess Charlotte from Carlton House, and some- | 
thing like that Lady Caroline resolved to attempt. 

Of course she had a confidential lady’s-maid: it is not permitted to 
the very highest in station to be without one—at a!l events upon such 
an emergency as this. Miss Larkins was the depositary of Lady Caro- | 
line’s secret. Miss Larkins, therefore, for the trifling consideration of 
five bran-new sovereigas-—* not that she would have touched gold un- 
told, if she bada’t been forced so to do”’—-lent her mistresses her own | 
cloak and bonnet—-the last was what ladies call “ a plain straw,” which 
means covered with ribbons and filled with flowers—and early one sum- 
mer’s morning stole down stairs to see if the coast was clear for Lady 
Caroline’s departure. 

When I say “early,” I beg to be understood. 

In the middle of June the sun gets up at four o’clock; that is the earli- 
est of London events, but few people take any notice of it, except when 
they happen to be going home rather early. At “an early hour,” as the 
newspaper writers say, the market-gardeners rumble into town, the night- 
cabs go off the rank, and the sweep shrilly announces his presence to deal 
with the kitchen-chimney. It is still early when milk is taken, when 
housemaids beat mats and bend their knees to soap and flannel, when 
bakers go round with rolls, when newspaper boys leave any paper but the 
Times at i._ir customers’ doors, when the Post-office van is first seen, 
when city-going omnibuses are met laden with city-clerks. All these 
things are positively early. There are others, too, which are early by 
comparison. It is early, at nine-o’clock, for a West-end tradesman to 
take down his shutters; it is early, preternaturally so, when certain 
members of certain clubs assemble at the same hour for the opening of 
the doors to rush into breakfast and devour the earliest news ; it is earl 
—so early as to be ‘‘a positive baw”—when the Honourable Augustus 
Fitz-Crowquill appears, by ten o’clock, at his desk in Downing-street. 
It was al-o early at the Earl of Dancette’s—though theclock might have 
struck eleven—-when the ornamental pert of the household began to ad- 
dress themselves to their daily avocations. 

With the exception of one individual, the hall-porter aforesaid, they | 
were scattered about the house at the time just mentioned, and when 
Miss Larkins performed her stealthy reconnaissance he was as much ab- 
sorbed in his chair with the shocking department of the newspaper, as 
his lord and master was in his study with the far less entertaining sena- 
torial part of his. Mr. Walrus might have been moved by the third ring 
at the visitor’s bell to have looked round him with astonishment at the 
idea of any friend of * my lord’s,” coming at such an early hour, but 
nothing short of that was likely to attract his attention. It was only ne- 
cessary, therefore, to avoid the hot-water and muffin-bearing valets on 
the principal staircase—those gentlemen being of opinion that they ‘“ be- 





meaned’’ themselves by taking any other route—and all was tolerably 
safe. 








Leéd. 


Lightly, then, as she ever tripped in her first quadrille, Lady Caroline 
Caper, attired in the simple costume of Miss Larkins, glided through the 
paternal ball, and without a glance at the maternal dressing-room, whisk- 
ed round the corner of Grosvenor-square and made for Grosvenor-gate, 
where Mr. Richard Mapleburst was waiting for his beloved. 

Was there no casket of jewels—“ bequeathed by a sainted- grand mam- 
ma”—in his hand? Did she not carry one of “ Mr. Mechi’s travelling- 
bags,” with all the latest improvements? The truth must be told: her 
prevision did not even go to the extent of that which marked the arrange 
ments of an equally highly-born and still more juvenile runaway dam- 
sel, who did prepare a tooth-brush and a nightcap ; bat then, 

Lady Caroline might have had a reason for being so scantily provided. 

LF Spee, by gad ga brag phen bad - extent, however, of 
ng out a veil or a pair of gloves. In her hu orgotte: 

both those articles, P . i al " 

Mr. Richard Maplehurst had already successively hired and—fancying 
that he was watched by the police, an idle ap hension—successively 
dismissed three cabs ; and when Lady Caroline ons in sight—if I may 
express my self in that rude fashion in speaking of an earl’s daughter— 
was pacing backwards and forwards on the uncomfortable gravel in Park- 
lane, his mind as much tortured by doubt as his feet by pebbles. Never 
wear new boots when you are going to be married : they tell upon, the 
temper, imperceptibly or otherwise. It was new boots, and having w 
three hours, that made Mr. Richard Maplebarst imagine that the sangui- 
nary Earl of Dancette had “ discovered all,”’ had wn his daughter 
into a dungeon, and sent for Mr. Ex-detective Lynx, whom he figured to 
bis mind’s eye in every stranger who approached ; but if his impatience 
had not been so great, and he had not made his appearance at Grosvenor- 
gate exactly two hours and forty minutes teo soon, he would not have 
had to complain so mach of his boots, or have mentally consigned the ar- 
rei earl to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Every doubt, however, was 
dispelled, and every twinge forgotten, when with the quick eye of love he 
beheld the adored one sailing round the corner. 

A moment more and they shall meet! 

*Tis past, her lover: 
has hailed the first cab it was passing and popped into it, 
A horrid cab it was! The dirtiest that se was SRensad. It smelt of 
every kind of disagreeable odour, as if the driver always supped and 
nerally slept fm it, as cabmen do, with pipes in their mouths. Neither 
of the windows at the side would let down ; only one of those in front 
would pull up, and the other was garnished with a red curtain, through 
which the sun shot fiery gleams full into the eyes of the lovers. Gra- 
cious Heavens! if in his wildest dreams the super-coquelequential Earl of 
Dancette could have been troubled with so appalling @ vision as that of 
his ladye-daughter, the heiress of his name, his wealth, his title-it was 
in female remainder—-in a common street cab, under any circamstances 
but under the present ones of all others! Instead of his flannel waist- 
coat, when he woke, he would have loudly called for the straitest jacket ! 
The queenly countess, too, whose ideas of a wedding were inseparabl 
associated with Brussels lace, and orange-flowers, and bridesmaids in pink 
and blue tar/atan, and special licence, and lawn sleeves, and four horses 
and a britska, and the country-house of a noble friend—Chiswick, per- 
haps, or “‘ Cliefden’s proud alcove.’’ And, horror of horrers!@ common 
hack cab ;—the commonest of the common! 

Yet, in that cab sat the Lady Caroline Caper, the representative of 
all the Fitz-Everythings, in whose veins flowed the bluest blood in En- 
gland ; in that cab, with a briefless barrister’s arm round her waist, was 
seated the pearl of the aristocracy, th brightest star of fashion, the oyno- 
sure of every eye that was worthy of vision; in that cab—which was 
pulled up at the corner of Sloane-street, that. she might get a of 
gloves and a veil—not of Brussels, lace, noble countess, but of serviceable 
green gauze, to keep the sun out of her eyes and save her complexion ; in 
that cab, for whose transit through turnpikes two several “ thrippences ”” 
were demanded, Mr. Richard Maplehurst and the Lady Caroline Caper 
were driven by a cabman in his shirt-sleeves—the day was so tremendous- 
ly hot--to Fulham Church, and then and there married! Instead of the 
illustrious earl, who, during an obsolete Tory administration, had obtain- 
ed “the garter,” and always wore it with the coveted broad, blue ribbon 
on great occasions ; instead, I say, of the illustrrus earl, the “ father ”’ of 
the bride was Joseph Gollock, clerk of the parish; and all the lovely 
bridesmaids were personified by Mrs. Sarah Slewball, pew-opener of 
the same, in dingy black, and wearing a bonnet of the order called 
“ crushed.” 

While the ceremony was going on, the bishop of the diocese drove past 
the church, oa the way to his river-side palace. How little he thought 
that a poor curate, whom he scarcely knew by sight, though he officiated 
beneath his windows, was celebrating a nuptial ceremony which the 
fashionable Countess of Dancette had specially reserved for him! How 
little do any of us know what is going on at the distance of half a dozen 
yards, with a closed door or a brick wall before us! 

They married, then. 

Wha to be the next oy The Continent? Where, under feigned 
names,—say as Mr.and Mrs. Hamilton,—there being always a Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton in every continental towa,—they might sojourn, until the 
wrath of the earl and the resentment of the countess had, in some de- 
gree, subsided, when the old farce of forgiveness might be enacted! Not 
at all. The next step was to drive back to Grosvenor-square, or as close 
to it as possible, before the absence of Lady Caroline could be discovered. 
It was enough, for the present, that the marriage had taken place: that 
points, at all events, was gained. 

Their return to town had more peril in it than their de re, for as 
the day advanced, the risk of being seen increased, Luekil , however 
they met nobody they knew, except, indeed, purblind old Moon- 
calfe, who suddenly rode out of Hyde Park as they were passing the Al- 
bert-gate. Lord Mooncalfe was one of those old gentlemen who take 
early rides in the park-—with a groom a quarter of a mile behind—not 
so much for the sake of health, as for the chance of seeing pretty faces, it 
being the time when private governesses mostly walk about with their 








y | juvenile charges ;--the more juvenile they, the better for such pagans 
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as those of Lord Mooncalfe. Purblind as he was, or allowed world 
to suppose him, Lord Mooncalfe had an instinctive feeling when a pretty 
face was near, and he put up his glass to reconnoitre that of Lady Caro- 
line ; but before he could bring it satisfactorily to bear on her features, 
the coatless cabman, who had been told to drive very fast, had conveyed 
them beyond iis focus. Lady Caroline’s face haunted him, however, for 
some time, as that of some one whom he fancied he knew, and he was 
obliged to ride round the park again, and ogle half a dozen more gover- 
nesses before her image altogether faded. 

No other incident of the kind occurred during the rapid journeys the 
cabman, whose blazing countenance proclaimed that it would take a 
deal of beer that day to cool him, was dismissed in the middle of Park- 
lane, and as far as he dared to venture, Mr. Richard Mapleburst escorted 
his newly-made wife. They parted, with how many protestations and 
regrets, with how many hopes and fears, I need not say,—and by a sin- 
galar piece of good fortune, attributable, however, to the potboy, who 
left the street-door ajar after depositing Mr. Walras’s foaming tankard at 
his elbow when he took his mid-day chop, Lady Caroline glided ir un- 
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ived by the hall functionary, who was just taking a nap after his 
Fight refection. To reach her own room and disembarrass herself of the 
“ lendings” of Miss Larkins was but the work of a moment, and then— 
for the first time—she yielded to the strong impulse inst which she 
had so long battled, and burst into an agony of tears. The voice of Miss 
Larkinsjwas soothing, and her philosophy consolatory ; but it was more 
owing to the exhaustive process than to the mild accents of reason, which 
in the spirit if not im the actual language of Lady Macbeth, bade Lady 
Caroline consider that “things without remedy should be without re- 
rd,’’ that the youug lady recovered herself and quietly submitted to 
ave her hair dressed—the greatest test of female equanimity I happen 
to be acquainted with. 

It was not one of Lord Dancette’s great-dinner days, neither did the 
countess “ receive’’ that evening, therefore there was nothing to prevent 
her ladyship and her lovely daughter from enjoying one of Grisi’s last 
representations, and to the Opera they went, where at a late hour they 
were joined by the earl. There being only a motion that night on the 
paper for the impeachment of miuisters on account of the way in which 
the war was mis-conducted, which as a matter of course came to no- 
thing, Lord Deadly Pole-axe being stopped by a “ count out,” there was 
—for the season—a very full house. Popular as he always is, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Scatterjoke appeared on this occasion to be more popular 
that ever. He was to be seen in the stalls, in the lobbies, in the omni- 
bus-box, surrounded by eager listeners, to whom he was evidently telling 
some good story, the very newest upon town, at which they all laughed 
immoderately! There is nothing so tantalising to witness as the dumb- 
show to which you bave no key. Lady Danocette was in this predica- 
ment. A wonderful critic and strict disciplinarian in all matters musi- 
cal, the countess at any other moment would have given her whole at- 
tention to the stage, but curiosity for once asserted its supremacy over 
taste, and dying to know what it was that seemed to amuse everybody 
so much, she tched Lord Dancette, in default of any other meseen- 

r, to bring Mr. Scatterjoke to her. He had nearly been forestalled in 

is story, for two or three young men to whom he had told it, perceiving 
when the curtain was down for the third act of ‘ Norma’ that the coun- 
tess was alone with Lady Caroline, hastened to ber box to make the latest 
scandal ensure their welcome. 

“ What do you think, Lady Dancette,” began Lord Cackle, “ the odd- 
est thing has bappened :’’--but before he could proceed any further the 
box-door opened and the Hon Mr. Scatterjoke made his appearance, 
accompanied by the ear). 

“Ob, come now,” exclaimed Captain Fipley, one of Lord Cackle’s 
companions, “you must let Scatterjoke be his own spokesman. I give 
you my word of honour, Lady Dancette, it will perfectly kill you j—you 
never,” addressing the earl, “heard anything like it, my lord!” 

“ Sit down here, then, you odivus creature,” said the countess, laugh- 
ing by anticipation at Scatterjoke’s expected story,“ and let us hear all 
about it. I have half a mind to order my doors to be closed against you 
for ever, for keeping me so long in suspense ?” 

“ Your ladyship could not be so cruel as that,” replied the fashionable 
disseminator of bon-mots and other good things: “ you see I am peni- 
haga I that you may extend your forgivenness listen to what I have 


The eountess held ap her fan, and every ear in the box was atten- 


on. 

“T dined to-day,’”’ he said, “quite accidentally, at Mooncalfe’s, in 
Halkin-street, you know. I had looked in at Tatt’s in the afternoon, 
and seeing a goodish kind of cob there which I thought would suit the 
old gentleman—he said to me he was in want of one the other day—I 
walked over to tell him of it. When you get on the subject of horses 
with Mooncalfe he never knows where to stop ; he will tell you all 
about his own stable, what he breeds, wkat he buys, and all that, and 
it was nearly seven o’clock before I could attempt to get away. When 
I did attempt it he put in his veto, and said I must stay and dine 
with him, en gargon, just as I was: there were only two other men 
coming. Well, I knew that Mooncalfe never dined more than four, and 
gave, in his way, the best dinners in town, so I stopped, with the pro- 
viso that I was to leave when I chose. The perter at Mooncalfe’s is the 
stupidest fellow in all London, I think for all the battered old cabs 
that ever I met with, the one he brought to the door when I came 
away from Halkin-street was the very worst, as I told the driver when I 


in. 

“« Well,’ said the fellow, ‘you needn’t for to take on so. When de- 
likit females don’t objek to my cap, I don’t see no reason for gennelmen 
80 to do. 

“The man looked: as if he was more than half tipsy, and to avoid 
having words I desired him to drive on as fast as he could. 

“« Past,’ he muttered ; ‘ yes, it’s auleys ,fast, wether it’s ladies or 
gennelmen.’ 

“He then shut the door, got on his box, and away he went; but 
before he had got a bundre\ yards he turned his head, and speaking 
to me through one of the open windows in front, which I had tried 
in vain to pull up, for I don’t like to be so very near the driver, he called 
out : 

**¢ Ain’t a-goin’ to be married, air yer?’ 

“«« Drive on, you scoundrel,’ [ replied, in a passion. 

“ « Gently, sir,’ said he ; ‘don’t yer go for to put yerself out. "Twouldn’t 
be the first job of that sort as I’ve had to-day.’ 

“ He said no more then, but laying on with his whip, put his miserable 
animal into a gallop, and in less than ten minutes pulled up in the 
wrt yard. 

“«¢There,’ said he, with an air of triumph when he let me out, ‘if 

bet a-been goin’ to chutch to be married I couldno’t ha’ driv you no 
uicker. 

ar Marriage,’ said I, ‘seems to run confoundedly in your head.’ 

“¢ Well it may, sir,’ replied the fellow. ‘I’d about the rammest mar- 
ryin’ job to-day as ever wos! I took a party~-leastways there wos two 
on ’em—in course--to Fullem Chutch this mornin’ in this ’ere blessed 
wehicle as you wos afeard to step into.’ 

“*?The deuce you did,’ returned I--‘ a crossing-sweeper and an apple- 
woman, I suppose Y 

«TD warn’t nuthen o’the sort,’ he answered : ‘ them kind ain’t folks as 
takes kebs in a burry. These ’ere two wos a reel lady and gennelman, 
and paid as sich. When I sees gennelfolks I knows ’em. She wos a 
stunner!’ ” 

“ My dear mamma,” interrupted Lady Caroline, hastily, “they are 
laying the last part of the intrata--Grisi will be on in a moment—do 
et us listen.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” returned the countess; “ there’s plenty of time. 
Pray go on, Mr. Scatterjuoke.”’ 

“phe fellow,” continued that gentleman, “ put so much emphasis into 
his last werds, that he excited my curiosity to have the whole adventure. 
He told it in a few words : 

“* Out of vich street they come,’ said he, ‘I wouldn’t take upon me 
to say, but Upper-Grovener was nighest handy to where I took up. 
I sees the gent a-lookin’ round him, and holds up my wipp, as it 
might be so ; “‘ Keb,” says he, and in he puts the lady, and as he follers, 
“drive yer best,” says he, “to Fullem Chutch and beck, and here’s a 
suvrin’ for the job.” ’” 

“ Mamma,” again interposed Lady Caroline ; but the countess took no 
notice, and Mr. Scatterjoke went on: 

‘** There’s summot agoin’ wrong with the Harry-stockrisy, says I to 
myself, or this ’ere shine wouldn’t be. A nobbier one than the lady I 
never set eyes on—and the gent he was a fine ’ansum feller. Bat she wos 
a reg’lar bewty, quite tip-top. *Twarn’t her dress, vich it waru’t by no 
manner of means remarkable, but the way she had with her. She didn’t 
say much, but her werds wos like double-instilled honey ; so young, too, 
she wos—a long ways under twenty I’ll be bound ; p’raps not more than 
seventeen and a harf, er eighteen at most. Well, sir, out to Fullem I 
driv, waitin’ outside in the shade with my keb while the parson was a 
makin’ one oa ’em, and wen the cerrymony was over, sharp was the 
werd, and back agin I brings ’em into Purk-lane, and becos I’d done it 
quick, and to the gent’s sattisfaction, he gives me balf a suvrin’ exter. 
“ Now go,” says he, “and wait for me at the bottom of Sath Ordley- 
street, I shall be there in ten miunits ;’ and as I turned with the keb, he 


disappears with the lady round the corner, and I never see nuthen no 
more on him from that time to this. I waited harf an ’our, and then, 


thinks I, this ’ere’s a do, to put me off the sent, tho’ he needn’t ’ave 
minded : wen gents behaves ’onnerable they needn’t to fear nuthen from 
me. I should ’ave been glad to see him agin tho’, for wen I looked 


into my keb I found the lady had left her pocket~’ankecher behind her. 
It wos more liker a spider’s web nor a ’ankecher, with Bristles lace all 
round the hedges, and sumthen or other imbrorder’d in the corner. I’ve 
got it ’ere in my ‘att, if you’d like to see it, sir: it’s kep my edd nice 


and cool.’ 


“So saying, the fellow lifted his hat and took out the handkerchief, as 
> shook it open, and 


damp as a wet pancake, and put it into my hand. 
looking at one of the corners, I saw the letters —— 
a jous goodness!” exclaimed Lord Cackle and Ca 


- ey the words were well uttered she had fallen from her chair 
—-pale as a lily. ' 
“Brest was the commotion, not only in Lady Dancette’s box, but in all 
the adjoining ones. Cackle and Fipley, like mad lovers--as they were— 
to the saloon for restoratives, returning in a moment, one with a 
glass of jelly, which he had hastily snatched from the counter, the other 
with a ge-cake and an empty tumbler. Lady Dancette was armed 
with smelling-salts, and these proved more serviceable than the lovers’ 
appliances, but it was several minutes before Lady Caroline revived ; 
when she did so, she complained, in a feeble voice, of being so very ill, 
that the whole party hurried out of the box, and eupporting bt own 
stairs as well as they were able, the carriage was hastily called up, and 
the earl and countess and their daughter were driven rapidly home to 
Grosvenor-square 
The “ scandal in high life” soon circulated far and near. Before the 
rest of the opera, which was not listened to, was over, everybody begun 
pest wide of the mark, as most knowing people generally are. 
r. Scatterjoke, however, refused torepeat the story any more, for know- 
ing himself what the initials on the handkerchief were—which no one 
else did—and coupling with that knowledge the fact of Lady Caroline 
Caper’s sudden illness, and her previous anxiety to interrupt him, he 
came to the only right conclusion ; but being too much of a gentleman 
to get a lady into a scrape, he protested that the whole affair was a thing 
of his own invention. 
The fashionable world, however, would not be baniked. High or low, 
there is nothing people like so much as a victim, and when that victim 
is young and beautiful, their satisfaction is only a thousand times 
greater. It was‘ her duty, ’ said every mother who had—or had not 
—-a daughter, to “‘ unmask hypocrisy,” and ‘‘ assist in punishing die- 
Obedience ;”’ and one noble lady carried her sense of principle so far as 
to drive about London for five days in the hope of discovering the cab- 
man who drove “the guilty pair’ toFulbam. Fortunately ber carriage 
was overturned in Shoreditch on the sixth day, and her ladyship was so 
terribly bruised that she kept her bed for a whole fortnight afterwards. 
It is a pity that something worse did not befal Lord Mooncalfe, for 
when the story of ‘‘ the abduction” reached his ears, he began “ to put 
this and that together,” as the old idiot said to a knot of his cronies at 
Boodle’s, and across his hazy perceptions there floated the image of Lady 
Caroline Caper, who, he remembered at last, was “ the pretty girl he saw 
in the cab at Albert-gate.” Like a friend, therefore, he went to commu- 
nicate his suspicions to Lord Dancette ; but when he reached Grosvenor- 
square he found the house shut up, and “all the family,” said Mr. Wal- 
rus, the hall-porter, ‘“‘ packed up and gone to Italy, Rome, and Naples.”’ 
Mr, Walrus must have been wrong as to their immediate destination, 
for it was only last week that, being at Carlsbad, I saw in the ‘‘ Frem- 
denbuch”’ at the “ Paradies,” amongst the names of the visitors, those of 
oe Earl and Countess of Dancette and Mr. and Lady Caroline Maple- 
urst. 
I conclude from this fact that an éclaizcissement took place without 
the assistance of Lord Mooncalfe, and that Lord and Lady Dancette were 
wise enough to reconcile themselves to what they could not help. 
I was told, however, by the ‘“‘ Ober-Herr-Director” at the Sprudel, 
that the quantity of that saline spring swallowed by the “ Edelgeborner 
--Englischer—Graf,” and the “ Gnadige-Frau,’’ his countess, was some- 
thing imposing ; or, to use his own words, ‘** Ganz und gar ungeheuer,”’ 
—-and what stress he laid upon the last word any one may imagine who 
has heard a German in a state of astonishment. 
So that it seems the Earl and Countess of Dancette required a great 
deal of cooling. 





THE GREAT RED BOOK. 


Ising a book. Not that famous Livre Rouge—that historical red-book 
which was found behind the secret panel in the palace at Versailles, when 
Marie Antoinette was rescued by the Count de Fersen from the infuria- 
ted mob that sought her in her bed-chamber to slay her. Not Webster’s 
Royal Red-book, as performed in the Theatre Royal Adelphi, in a vaude- 
ville form, with a strong family likeness to the ‘‘ Almanach des Vingt- 
cing mille Adresses.’? Not the Court Guide, that slim, hot-pressed epi- 
tome of gentility. Not the dog’s-eared, greasy, dingy red book, whose 
original cost was twopence, but which, by the mysterious agency of “‘tick,”’ 
is made to become the representative of pounds—-the red book that the 
housekeeper wots of, and that the unsatisfied butcher shakes vengefully. 
Nor the Red Book specially so called, containing a list of every govern- 
ment situation, with the names of the holders thereof, from the Prime 
Minister to the hall-porter. But a Great Red Book, ornamented with 
the royal arms in gold,—-a book not unlike outwardly one of her Majes- 
ty’s mail-coaches;—a book now in the fifty-sixth year of its age ; enor- 
mously large, prodigiously thick, wondrously heavy ;--a book that if it 
held the biographies and characters of men as well as their names would 
be the greatest repertory of human knowledge in the world ; a book really 


Post-office London Directory for eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 


gone. The valiant old scarlet, vebicle with its four blood-horses, so brave in 
ribbons on May-day ; so defiant of footpads and highwaymen, in the blun- 


exorbitant in its charges, so boastful of its speed, and yet, oh! so slow-- 
that coach is gone to the limbo of “ flying ” coaches, post chaises, and 


bankers, quakers, and old ladies. 
clerks, and governesses ; and the four blood-horses drew for the nonce, re- 
presentatives of the court, finance, commerce small trades, and genteel 
professions. 
that had held ten million hopes, fears, promises, smiles, tears, lies, and 
false witnesses—-the bags that held in sealing-waxed foolscap, the coun- 
terfeit presentiment of the quarrels of royal dukes, and the loves of Dusty 
Bob and Black Sal, of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, maids, wives and 
widows. The Royal Mail starts no more in its glorious unity of scarlet 
and gold from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A mechanical, shrieking, whist- 
ling, smoking, panting steam-engine has superseded the coach and blood 
horses. A man in a guernsey and a fur cap, smelling woundily of train 
oil, reigns in the stead of the bluffcoachman. A railway guard, ab, me! 
@ prosaic rider in breaks, and blower of whistles, has pushed the mail 
guard, in his scarlet frock and tops with his horn and blunderbuss, from 
his box. I could weep when I think of this pleasant old institution de- 
parted, were I not consoled in descrying a sort of fanciful resemblaace 
to the Royal Mail in the Great Red Book before me. _It has the scarlet 


in the daily press may serve for its horn ; the copyright act securing it 
from piracy may pass for its protective blunderbuss ; and its thousands 


tute for the foolscap counterfait presentments in the fate-pregnant letter- 
bags. So let the Post-office London Directory be my Royal Mail, and 
let me start with it on its journey from the painting-offices of its proprie- 


Temple Bar, London. 


I wish to avoid at all risks. 
The Great Red Book contains eleven separate directories : the Official 


todon, of a brass band, a club-house, a fire insurance company, or a Mu 
seum of Economic Zoology. The Great Red Book is a museum in itsel 


could not form part of a Railway 


ibrary, a@ 
or a Laughing Library 


eye and inquiring finger. 
two hundred 





both together, “ Lady Caroline is ill. She is fainting!” 


ptain Fipley 


ed to the lectern in the parish church by a chain and padlock, like th 





marvellous in conception, execution and actual existence--in a word, the 


The old mail coach-—-peace be, as pleasant memories are, to its ashes—is 


derbuss of its guard, and the pocket pistols of its coachman—so blatant 
of its royalty and its maildom in the loud fanfaronade of its horn, so 


stage-waggons. The royal mail carried ofttimes peers of the realm inside ; 
Outside rode tradesmen, servants, 


In the boot were the fate-pregnant letter-bags,--the bags 


and gold, the Royal arms, the Post-office imprimatur. Its advertisements 


of pages, recording more thousands of the names, addresses, and avoca- 
tions of persons in every rank and condition of life, are not a bad substi- 


tors, in that sombre and mysterious locality, Old Boswell Court, near 


I don’t think I am called upon to relate how many reamsof paper were 
used for this great work ; how much the paper weighed or cost per ream. 
I am afraid that were I to launch intosuch abstruse statistics I could not 
pull up without enumerating the tons of rags employed in making the 
paper itself; their size, their colour, the far-off climes from whence they 
came ; the princesses, chambermaids, milk-maids, and beggars that had 
worn them io the process of their decadence from fine linen to mere rags. 
This again would lead me to the number and classification of the paper 
makers, their names, ages, statures, and complexions ; andI should end 
by a statement of how many of the sewers had had the mecsles, and how 
many of the folders belonged to the Free Church of Scotland, which 
might render me amenable to a suspicion of becoming a bore--a suspicion 


the Street, the Commercial, the Trades, the Law, the Court, the Parlia- 
mentary, the Postal, the City, the Conveyance and the Banking Direc- 
tories. The price is a long one—thirty-six shillings; but then, every 
private person is not expected to have a directory to himself. One might 
as well be the sole proprietor ofa white elephant, the skeleton of a mas- 


—an encyclopedia, a corpus literarum to be subscribed to, to be divided 
into shares, to have trustees for, to fall to the oldest survivor in the long | lying on hall chairs and counting-house brackets. 
run on the tontine principle. Itis not light reading by any means. It! terested and most useful, yet the most pertinacious, of Paul Prys. He 
ireside Library, | hopes he does’nt intrude ; but, do you happen to know what your name 
It is a huge, frowning rubicund tome ; ‘a | is, what your address, what your profession? He is @ silent daguerreo- 
monument of nomenclature and topography; the Domesday Book typist, for ever taking 
of Lonodon—to be approached with reverence, consulted with anxious | you, 

If such a work could have been priated | together. 
years ago (which it couldn’t), it would have been attach-| or decadence, he comes wit 
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Vulgate or Fox’s Martyrs. I would be as chary ofadmitting the veracity 
of a man who told me that he had readall Great Scarlet Letters through, 
as I am of believing Buffy, who because he bas beard of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, swears that he has read Rabelais; or Cuffy, who on the 
strength of being able to repeat a stray couplet or two, declares that he 
knows Hudibras by heart. 

There is a large and elaborate map of the Great Middlesex Wen and 
its environs attached to the Directory ; and affixed to the map is a very 
simple yet ingenious apparatus for finding any street and ascertaining 
any division of mileage within the four miles circle. This is effected by 
a piece of tape revolving on a pivot, and containing a series of numbers 
corresponding to other numbers, on the margin of the map: the street 
looked for being found in certain columns beneath. 

The first publication of the Great Red Book took place in the year 
eighteen hundred. It was then but a feeble little bantling in pamphlet 
form, containing but two hundred and ninety-two pages altogether. The 
directory portion consisted of a list containing only eleven thousand 
names. The corresponding portion for eighteen fifty-five contains one 
hundred and seven thousand names. The Banking Directory was estab- 
lished by the Inspector of Letter-carriers of the General Post Office ; and 
down to the year forty-six, the Directory bad been corrected each year by 
the General Post Office letter-carriers: when up rose the present editor, 
and arrangements were made for procuring a selected staff of well edu- 
cated men for the purpcse of revision ; and that selected staff did I see, 
in a large inky room somewhere in a court near the printing offices—in a 
court where odours of law, pounce, and blue bags were wafted on the 
breeze ; where the sun had attempted to issue a fieri facias on the pave- 
ment, but finding itself blocked out by the tall houses (like dingy law 
books reared on end), had made a return of nulla bona to the Sheriff of 
Nature ; and where the little children had hung a parchment doll to a 
rusty nail by a halter of red tape. ' 
Even as, almost immediately after Monday’s Times is printed off, the 
editor rises from his late breakfast with the notion—soon aggravated into 
an imperative necessity--of seeing after Tuesday ;-—-even as no sooner 
than one number of Househoid Words is gone to press. and long before 
it is in the bands of the public, the labour of arranging another number 
commences : even s0, directly the Great Red Book for eighteen fifty-five 
is published, the merry or studious men thereunto attached commence the 
compilation of the scarlet calendar for eighteen fifty-six. For though 
court is always court, and commerce commerce, and law law—though 
streets are streets, and trades trades to the end of the chapter, men change. 
The prime minister falls into the plain right honourable ; the briefless 
barrister becomes a county court judge ; the medical student passes Hall 
aud College, and sets up for himself in a neat little druggist’s shop in 
Camden New Town; the patientless physician starts into renown and 
Savile Row. Spinsters marry, widows marry again ; the eon of sixteen 
plucks the lined crutch from his grandsire, and goes into business on his 
own account. Partnerships are dissolved ; and whilom staunch commer- 
cial friends fill the advertising columns of the newspaper with frantic de- 
nials of connection with their quondam partners, and sternly repudiate 
the untradesmanlike falsehood of ‘it’s the same concern.” Men are di- 
vorced. “Selgrave Square is sold up, and is fain to hide bis head at the 
Spotted Dog in Strand Lane. Number nine retires to his country house, 
and number ten goes to join his uncle in America. Men go to the bad, to 
Boulogne, to the Bench ; men die ; and all these are so many variations 
in the pulse of the Great Red Book, which it behoves Mesers. Kelly to be 
on the watch for and to take their measures by accordingly, so that the 
pulse may beat helpful music : and that, ever on the watch, they may be 
able to find out forty thousand faultsin any rival directory that may dare 
to start in opposition ; always for the benefit of society at large, and not 
at all for that of their own Great Red Book in particular, of course. 

For compiling the fresh number of the Directory two distinct classes of 
persons are employed. The first for the indoor, the second for the outdoor 
work. 

My friends the well-educated men, to the number of about fifty, open the 
ball. On the principle of Saturn destroying his own children ; of Penelope 
resolving her daily crotchet-work into mere Berlin wool again ; of the do- 
mino-player shuffling his neat parallelograms of pieces into a salad of 
bones ; of the stoic throwing away his cucumber just when it is dressed 
to the pink of perfection ; of the child upsetting the house of cards which 
it had taken him so much time and patience to build up; the educated 
young men proceed deliberately and ruthlessly to destroy their last year’s 
work by cutting up the whole of the commercial and court directories 
into the separate lines relating to each person. But like the victim of 
the housemaid’s broom, the spider, no sooner is their web of Ro gery f de- 
stroyed than they are at their dirty work again. If not dirty, at least 
sticky ; for the next step consists in gumming the dissevered strips upon 
separate sheets of blank paper, called query papers, room being left for 
corrections. For know ye the principle on which the Great Red Book 
is compiled is, that every portion of the work should be submitted in 
print to the persons who are respectively described therein. In the case 
of persons or firms residing in the country, these marginal slips, with a 
cabalistic printed inquiry, Is this correct? are sent to them by post; a 
stamp being enclosed to save the recipients expense in transmitting a 
reply. The compilers of the Great Red Book, besides keeping a keen 
eye on their main chance of accuracy, show some knowledge of human 
nature in the adoption of this system. It imbues some thousands of per- 
sons with the agreeable notion that they have had a finger in the editor 
ship of a six-and-thirty shilling volume bound in ecarlet and gold. One 
likes to see oneself in print, somehow. Besides, a man likes to touch 
up his own portrait, shade off his own initials, sharpen bis street number ; 
and if, like Dogberry, he desires to be written down an ase, he may write 
himself down an ass and welcome. 

And now come into action another “ well-selected staff of educated 
men’’-~a mysterious staff, an ubiquitous staff, a nomadic staff, an invisi- 
bly inquisitive (for directorial purposes) staff, who may be called can- 
vassers, collectors, inquirers, askers, or perhaps most comprehensively, 
finders-out. ; 

First, for the purposes of the office, the districts comprised in the Di- 
rectory are divided into about seventy sub-districts to each of which one 
out-door collector, canvasser, or finder-out is appointed. 

About the month of May, this ingenious man (I will take one as a 
sample) commences the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. He is 
furnished with the several papers arranged in streets, and also with a 
supply of blank forms, with bis particular district cut out of the map, 
aid with a printed paper of instructions. He starts on bis peregrina- 
tions at eleven in the morning and returns to the office at five or six in 
the evening with his day’s work. . 

The work so brought in, is revised by the well-educated men indoors 
to see that the names are all written so clearly that it shall be impossi- 
ble for them to be misread at any subsequent period of their progress 
through the office ; and also to ascertain that there is no discrepancy be 
tween the street directory and the separate papers. All removals are 
referred to the corresponding districts. Thus, if John Tonks is re- 
turned as a new namein Oxford Street, removed from the Strand, 
reference will be made to the Strand, to see that he is there taken 
out; and at the same time the paper retarned from the Strand, which 
states that Jobn Tonks has removed thence to Oxford Street, will 
be referred to that street, to verify Tonks being entered there as a 
new name. The papers are then divided into three parcels : those in 
which no alterations have taken place, the “ take outs” and the new 
names. The “ no alterations” are done with ; the two other classes have 
to be sorted to the commercial and court divisions, and arranged in strict 
alphabetical order. This is an operation requiring great care, as namcé 
pronounced alike may, by a very trifling difference in spelling be far re- 
moved from each other: e. g., if Spigot were sorted as if it were spelt 
Spigott, it would be entered seven names too low ; but if it were sorted 
as if spelt Spiggott, it would be fourteen names too high. 

When all the districts have been corrected once, and the informat‘on 
arranged in the office, the street portion is handed over to the printers, 
and all the corrections made in print. Proofs of each sheet are pulled, 
and handed to the canvassers, who again go over their entire districts 
rapidly, and uote any alterations which may have been made since. 

I have not quite done with the ingenious “ finder out” _ I should 
like to convey a notion of him pbysically as well as morally. He is ne- 
cersarily middle-aged, as aman of experiences should be. He is inclined 
to be bala-headed, for he knows things. He is taciturn in responsion, 

but voluble in interrogation. Such his vocation. I have a notion that 
- | he wears a long great coat with many pockets, from which ooze eubscrip- 
f | tion books, maps, note-books, “query papers,” and “ new names.” His 


hat is frayed with much smoothing while waiting for replies, with long 
He is the most disin- 


, 








your portrait in his printed eamera, and asking 
‘Is this correct ?”? Time and be glide on noiselessly and surely 
As each succeeding year brings god or evil fortune. grandeur 
bh them, and chronicles your ups and downs. 


e As long as you keep out of the workhouse he will be anxious to learn 
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how you are getting on; and when you die, he will make a last register 
of your name, with “ Take out” affixed to it, and your name will be 
erased from the book of London, and from the book of life. 

What may he have been before he took to “ finding out?” A broken 
merchant, a alator, a schoolmaster? What can he be besides a 
“ Courier and Hoquirer?” I shudder to think. He must know more 
about people and their whereabouts than a an, a detective police- 
man, @ sheriff’s officer, an income-tax schedulist, or a begging-letter wri- 
ter. If you were to go through the Losolvent Court to-morrow, he could 
describe all your consecutive addresses and avocations without halting. 
If your name were Johnson, and you were a doctor and # lexicographer, 
he could be your Boswell, and write your biography with (at least local) 
faultless accuracy. 

He does not obtain his information without considerable trouble, 
though. In the city and mercantile parts of town great facilities are 
given to hi.» for correcting the Directory, and he is seldom detained an 
unnecessary time ; but at the west-end, and more particularly the sub- 
urbs, he bus great difficulty in obtaining information. The servant is 
disposed to treat the canvasser as a species of hawker, if not worse—to 
place him on a level with the seedy man who solicits subscriptions for 
the worn-out plates of * From Bungay to the Bosphorus,” or the “ Illus- 


trated Life of Timour the Tartar ;” with the industrial who knocks a | 


double knock, and politely inquires if you want any lucifer matches ; the 
calico and lampbiack lascar who sells tracts, and if repulsed, frightens 
the little footpaze into convulsions, by the rolling of his bilious eye-balls 
and the snaky bristling of his elfin locks ; or else wreaks a dire revenge 
by beating a tom-tom, and yelping Bengalee ditties »efore the parlour 
window ; the diplomatic man, with the confidential voice, who leaves the 
box of steel pens, as if it were a protocol, and mentions to the housemaid, 
as Nesselrode might mention to Metternich, that he will call for them the 
day after to-morrow ; the hearthing man ; the bath-brick man; the spu- 
rious taxgatherer, who knocks like the water-rate, and hands in © paper, 
headed “ Fire, Fire ;”’ or “ Glorious News” relating to Blabberscoat’s 
pills, or a newly-opened linen-draper’s shop in the Walworth-road ; the 
ecclesiastical man with the white neck-cloth and the umbrella, who com- 
mences the coaversation with a reference to the Beast and the battle of 
Armageddon, and ends with enthusiastic encomia on and passionate en- 
treatiés to you to buy Professor Tarpytch’s corn-plaisier; the military 
man with the dyed moustaches, who asks if Captain Seymour lives at 
Number Nine, and while the uasuspecting domestic is gone to enquire, 
walks off with the barometer, a new silk umbrella, and master’s great 
coat. For all these outcasts of commerce is the offensive “ finder-out” 
not frequently mistaken. Often, too, is he stigmatised as “ taxes ;” often 
unjustly suspected and vituperated as “ bailiffs ;’ very often met in his 
hamble enquiries by the stereotyped reply of domesticservitude: ‘ No ; 
there’s nothing wanted ;’’ or “‘ Not to-day : I told you so before.” Imme- 
diately after whicl the door is slammed in his face. 

Even when the servants are inclined to be civil, and really understand 
the purport of the canvasser’s visit, they are frequently unabie to give 
anything approximating to the correct spelling of their master’ssurname, 
and seldom know his christian name at all. How should they? The 
only head of the establishment they recognise is “ Missus.” She is all 
in all to them. She engages, she discharges; she gives the Sunday ont, 
she objects to followers, denounces ringlets and enforces caps ; she scolds, 

ays wages, orders the dinner, and is the recipient of the intelligence of 
ox much crockeryware the cat breaks weekly. Missusis the Alphaand 
Omega of the Household. Master is only an inconsequential entity who 
grumbles when dinner is late ; leaves the house early in the morning for 
the city, and comes home late at night from his club, leaving his wel- 
lington boots at the foot of the staircase. So, when Betsy is asked the 
name of the occupier of the house, she answers, ‘‘ Missus’—Mrs. Smith 
or Brown as the case may be; and should any enquiry be made as to 
whether Mrs. Smith has a husband, it is resented as a piece of imperti- 
nence--very probably with the dreadful words, “Get along with your 
imperence.” 

More than four times the amount of labour is requisite for correcting 
private names in the suburbs than for the same task in the city. 

The vast increase in the size of the Post-office Directory may be at- 
tributed to two causes, one is the continual demolition of piles of inferior 
buildiags, among which no name was fit to appear in the Directory, and 
the substitation of streets of superior houses, many of which are sublet 
into chambers—-the occupiers of all of which have to be chronicled: but 
the increase is principally owing to the extent to whichjthe business por- 
tion of the inhabitants of London have become non-resident. It is a 
matter of constant observation and mention, that the city merchants and 
tradesmen are non-resident; but the extent to which clerks and small 
tradesmen reside at a distance from their place of business is by no més 
go welt Known. sabe 

Twenty years ago, the inhabitants of the suburbs were principally re- 
tired tradesmen, who only visited the city at intervals--their means of 
communication being limited to three or four coaches a day, for which 
they had to pay a fare of two shillings or eighteen-pencs. Now, railways, 
omaibuses, and steam-beats couvey every evening multitudes to and 
from their shops or counting-houses, at charges varying from threepence 
to a shilling. These multitudes necessarily draw their supplies from the 
shops ia their immediate neighbourhood. Hence, the houses adjoining 
the main-roads are generally converted into shops, the front garden is 
either built over or used as a standing-place for goods. The old road- 
side public-house with its horse-trough, its bench in front for weary tra- 
vellers, and its swinging siga—the calling place for the one carrier of 
the vicinity—bas expanded into a huge building, all stucco, gas, and 
glitter, combining the London gin palace with the country inn, the as- 
sembly-room with the Masonic hall or club-room of the Benevolent 
Brotherhood of aatediluvian buffaloes. The newsvender's shop where 
literature was not so long ago mixed with kites, hoopsticks, marbles, 
Abernethy biscuits, and bleary bullseyes in bottles, has grown into a circu- 
lating library and fancy stationers; the old chandler’s shop has become 
a grocer’s and Italian warehouse, and armies of coloured bottles start 
from the plate glass windows of chemists and druggists, It is necessary 
for the wholesale houses to communicate with these shops, as much as 
with those of the same description in town ; and they must all therefore be 
included in the Directory. ; 

In this general scattering of the inhabitants of London into the suburbs 
the choice of a locality is determined by various incidents. The man 
whose business habitually ends at four p.m., prefers a railway ; while 
he whose avocations are of uncertain duration prefers a district to which 
there is an omnibus every five minutes, It thas happens that intimate 
friends and relations are found residing in widely diiferent suburbs ; and 
as visiting is thus rendered more troublesome, they would gradually 
lose sight of each other, and the dweiler in Clapham would be afraid to 
leave home to call upon a friend who, when last heard of, was residing in 
St. John’s Wood, and who might in the interval have moved to Dalston, 
Kensington, or the Old Kent Road, but that scarlet guide, philosopher and 
friend, the Great Red Book, comes to our assistance in this conjuncture, by 
giving us an accurate Directory of the residents of the suburbs. 

An accurate Directory of almost every London subject indeed. The 
age of the moon: the Princess Helena’s birthday ; the commencement of 
grouse-shooting ; information relative to sauce manufacturers, commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, adhesive postage stamps, Archidiaconal 
Courts, provincial hotels, post-office receiving-houses, waxwork exhibi- 
tions, bankrupts’ letters, Foreign-office passports, Newgate, bottles con- 
taining liquid not to be sent by post, clubs, the Court of Peculiars, steam- 

ackets, peeresses in their own right, obliterating stamps, the Bloomsbury 

ouaty-courts, workbouses, London bankers, droits of the Admiralty, 
mouey-orders, sworn brokers, Queen Anne’s bounty, the first fruits office, 
Primitive Methodists, her Majesty’s ministers, and the Gutta Percha 
Company, with at least fifty thousand other subjects as widely dissimilar, 
will all be found treated of in this really wonderful volume. 

But I must make an end of it. Tedious as I may have appeared, I am 
still fearful that I have been far from giving in these half dozen columns 
even a tithe of the marrow scattered through this great scarlet marrow- 
bone of two thousand pages. More fearful still when I remember that 
the bone itself is but a little phalange in the immense corpus of London, 
whose giant heart beats with two millions and a half pulsations of busy 
life in this day and hour that I write. 





A SAD STORY, ON A DELICATE SUBJECT. 
(From the German of Berthold Auerbach.) 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


One evening three friends were sitting in a comfortable, weil lighted 
room. The snow was falling without; but in the hearts of the three 
glowed the quiet fire of bumanity. 

They had been speaking of their fatherland ; of its sufferings and its 
hopes. Their glasses stood unlifted before them, and their countenances 
were monrnfual. For some time no one spoke. At lengthsomething was 
said of the Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, on which 
one of them remarked that a liberal-minded, well-educated man never 
would oppress an inferior animal ; he would consider that every creature 
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in the world has its rights, and that he though gifted with superior pow- 
ers, cannot, io justice, oppress any oue of , or cause them needless 
, and that he cannot wantonly abuse any creature whatever. 
* Bat this is the thing,’’ said he ; “ societies of this clase are a sort of 
child’s rattle in the hand, to make people forget or overlook other ques- 
tions which demand their earnest attention.” 

“I know one of these other questions,’ said another of the three, who 
was a surgeon ; “ the whole of our civilised classes are bent upon a sys- 
tem of organized murder.”’ 

* Do you mean capital punishment ?’”’ inquired the others. 

“No; but a system which at birth condemns to death. This I know, 
for I have now been five years attached to the Lying-in Hospital. Thou- 
sands of unfortunate creatures here await the hour which will give life to 
another miserable being. The greater number of these mothers are en- 
gaged as wet-nurses in wealthy families, and their own offspring are 
placed with women who take in what are called ‘ nurse-children ;” for 
which they are paid a small sum weekly. There are hard-hearted, thank- 
less beings among these mothers, who are as well pleased if their child 
soon dies ; and in fact nine out of every ten of these so-called nurse-chil- 
dren die within the first four weeke.”’ 

“Can that be true ?”’ 

“I have purposely,’ continued the surgeon, “ mentioned the lowest 
number ; for, in fact, hardly one in twenty survives. The women who 
undertake the charge of these children are mostly old, hard-hearted 
beings, who have often five or six or more on their hands at once. At 
first they will provide suitable food for them ; but later they are fed with 
whatever miserable diet may be found on their own tables. The infant 
stomach cannot bear this ; it rejects it ; the children waste away to mere 
skeletons, and in a few days they literally die of hunger.” 

“ Horrible !”’ 

“In one of the northern capitals,” continued the surgeon, ‘‘ where there 
were well supported institutions for the conversion of the Hottentots, 
and where delicate ladies employed themselves industriously in knitting 
stockings for half-clad savages, 2 man who had held a subaltern’s place 
in the army, and who was the husband of one of those women who took 
in nurse-children, was brought before the authorities on a frightful charge 
which was fully substantiated. This fellow subjected the babies, when 
they cried, to military discipline ; the poor little recruits had, however, 
no court-martial to which they might appeal. The man himeelf passed 
sentence and carried it into execution. He flogged them till they were 
quiet. But the old red-jacket did in reality no more than was done every 
day ; he merely killed the babies instead of letting them die. For what 
purpose were such poor little wretches to live? They are merely a sort 
of something to run between the legs of fine fulks when they went out a- 
walking?” 

“You are detestable with your cold-blooded jests,”’ remarked the 
youngest of the three to the surgeon. “You are become as hard asa 
stone against this misery which cries aloud to heaven !”’ 

“I merely state what has happened, and happens daily,” said the sur- 
geon, coolly. “But I can tell you a story which describes the whole 
misery of the thing, and the vengeance of a mind which became wholly 
overturned in consequence of it. Have you courage to hear it?” 

“Courage? Tell us! tell us!’ said the others. ‘“ Nothing ought to 
be too horrible to be listened to, if it throws light on the existing state of 
things. 

“ Well, then,” returned the surgeon, “ you shall hear all. It is just 
about three years since I received an invitation, on a night like this, 
during such a severe snow-storm that it was hardly possible to find tha 
way along the gas-lighted streets. It was to the house of a rich merchant 
of the name of Freidenberg. He had made one of those many marriages 
which occur by thousands both in city and country, and whieh belong to 
that class in which a wife once said, “ If you were not my husband you 
would be nothing at all to me!’ But the husband was happy, and 
doubly so at this time, for his wife was soon to become a mother. 

“When I entered the handsome drawing-room the family were just at 
tea. The party consisted only of the parents on both sides and asister of 
the wife’s. The whole suite of rooms was thrown open, well warmed and 
lighted. In them the young wife took exercise, walking up and down 
through the splendid apartments, the floors of which were covered with 
the richest carpets, of so thick and soft a texture that the foot could not 
be heard passing over them. I joined the party round the tea-table. The 
two mothers were engaged in making some article of baby-linen of the 
finest and most costly material ; and the sister was busied on a cradle- 
quilt of crochet-work in ornamental wool, and in one corner stood the cra- 
dle, covered with a green silk curtain. 

‘* Whenever the young wife, in accordance with the wishes of her mo- 
ther, walked about in the adjoining rooms, they began to speak of the ap- 
proaching event, which all seemed to anticipate with delight as well as 
as anxiety. The thoughts and the hearts of all appeared occupied with 
the wish to give the new little citizen of the world a warm and comfort- 
able welcome into life. I was especially ordered to provide a good and 
healthy narse. 

“ The sister, a sensible and noble-minded young woman of good intel- 
lect though of weak health, remarked, ‘I could never make up my mind 
to take a wet-nurse. I wished very much to dissuade Adele from doing 
so. It always provokes me when I see how these wet-nurses are humour- 
ed and spoiled. They are treated just like queens ; must experience no- 
thing disagreeable, and must have the best of everything. And what, 
after this, is to become of them? And how injurious must the effect of 
all this be upon the other female servants! They must not indulge 
themselves in any misconduct, and yet they must be submissive to these 
blamewortby and giddy girls, and must indulge all their humours and 
arrogauce. Itis very detrimental to morals and-very provoving! 

“ This lady was somewhat rudely corrected for her opinions by her mo- 
ther, and was called an enthusiast. I had then to combat a prejudice of 
the husband’s, who asserted that a woman preserved her beauty much 
longer who did not suckle her own child. I demonstrated to him how 
false and how contrary to nature such an opinion was. 

“The young wife now re-entered the room, and in order that her mind 
might not be agitated, other subjects were introduced ; songs were sung, 
and amusing stories were related. The young Wife, who sat more silent- 
ly, forgetful of self and only thoughtful of the future, resembled a saint ; 
for a woman in such circumstances is a saint; even the rudest and the 
most untutored beings treat her with reverence. 

“T left the house only late at night. As I descended the weil-carpeted 
staircase I thought how fortunate would be this child ; how many affec- 
tionate embraces and how many joyful, beaming glances awaited it. 

* At length, after a combat against wind and snow, I reached my resi- 
dence in the Lying-in-Hospital. As I was about to ascend the stone steps 
which led to the door, I felt something moving at my feet. A sensation 
of horror went through me. 

‘** What is there?’ I cried. 

“* Ah, my God!’ the something replied, ‘for the mercy of Heaven 
take pity on me!’ 





*** Who are you ?’ I asked. 

** A miserable, miserable wretch,’ replied the voice, which was that of 
® woman ; ‘and I must die--I and my child!’ 

“ By the light ofthe lamp I now perceived that it was a young woman, 
over whose head was tied a large red shawl. She wiped the snow from 
her face. I pulled violently at the bell. The poor creature clasped my 
knees, and exclaimed with sobs, ‘ Thank God! then we shall not die. I 
have walked to-day eighteen miles, from I could not bear to 
stay there any longer and to be made a laughing-stock of. Worn out with 
fatigue, I entered a public house here ; but they would not receive me. 
They would not give mea night’s lodging. I was obliged to turn again 
into the street. I meant to try my luck at another public-house ; but 
both my heai. und my strength failed me ; soI seated myself here, re- 
solved to wait till God sent some good Christian to help me.’ 

“ Thus spoke she, weeping bitterly, and shivering with cold. Atlength 
the house-steward opened the door. I ordered one of the nurses 
to be called up, and bade her put the stranger in bed. All that 
was needful for her comfort was provided, and in an hour’s time she slept 
soundly, excepting that a convulsive movement agitated the body. 

“Tt was a long time before I could sleep. I was tormented by a ques- 
tion which I could not comprehend ; how did thisall appear to Him, who 
at one and the same moment beheld the affluent mother encircled by the 
warm embrace of affection, and the one here crouching homeless upon 
the snow-covered steps ?—I could not solve it ; and at length was obliged 
to satisfy myself with the confident belief that profound wisdom forms 
the basis of this apparent perplexity, which in time will become clear, 
and that the Divine Spirit who rules all things moves in a mysterious 
manner. 

On the following morning I found the stranger invigorated, and almost 
recovered from her late fatigue. I also had recovered somewhat from 
that compassionate spirit which had overcome me on the preceding night. 
I visited the stranger in her room. I knew before the kind of dismal 
story I should have to hear, interrupted by sobs. I had already been 
too often cheated and imposed upon not to be sternly on my guard 








against its repetition. That isthe lamentable part ofit. Lies and deceit 
close our hearts, and often make us blind to the trath. And yet it is the 


principle of every benevolent heart—better shew kindness to ten unde- 
serving objects, than let one single worthy person fall short of the tender- 
ness and the humanity which his sufferings merit. But it ie well that we 
are often less prudent than we wish to be—that the generous heart 
should run away with the wisdom of reason. 

“ I found the stranger cheerfu!, and in a comfortable state of mind. She 
expressed ber gratitude to me in a straightforward, simple manner. She 
was, according to her story, the daughter of a peasant, who inherited a 
little property, which, however, he had lost through mismanagement, and 
then, from too frequent change of abode, bad sunk into poverty. She had 
seen better days in the paterns! house. But her father and mother were 
now both dead, and she—her name was Chriatiana—took service at the 
postmaster’s at ——, where she lived for three years. Here she became 
acquainted, to her misfortune, with a man servant. She wept bitterly as 
she told this part of her story ; but again she dried her tears, and her 
eyes beamed with an expression of pleasure as she spoke of her bride- 
groom,* as she always called him. She described him as a genuinely 
brave-hearted and industrious young fellow, and did not seem to have 
words enough for his praise. e would at once have married her ; but 
as they were both without property, and bad nothing to live upon bat 
the labour of their hands, they could not ruise between them the small 
sum of money which the police requires young couple to have before it 
will grant a license of marriage. She spoke of the solitary nights she 
had spent in weeping, and that her mother could not bave rest in her 
grave because ber daughter had strayed from the path of virtue. She 
said that her bridegroom was ready to put au end to bimself because he 
bad led her to this great error ; and then she said, ‘ Our Lord will pun- 
ish me for my sin ; but I will uacomplainingly bear all, if only this poor 
little innocent thing may be spared tous. I will gladly work till the 
blood comes from my finger ends, and I and my bridegroom in two or 
three years will have scraped together enough to take us out as emi- 
grants to America.’ 

* I confess that this story did not affect me much : I had already heard 
80 many such, partly made up of truth and partly of lies. But when, af- 
ter a few days, the bridegroom made his appearance--a handsome young 
fellow, with @ fearless expression of countenance, though now as much 
cast down as if he were a criminal—and when he, witha trembling hand, 
offered me a small som of money, and fearful of offending, added that 
perhaps I would let Christiana have something good and strengthening, 
I began to have a somewhat better opinion of the two young people. The 
young man pleased me greatly. He was ove of those who are not accus- 
tomed to express thanks ; from whose lips words of humility come with an 
effort, because they prefer receiving that only which is theirright. I 
confess a liking for such characters. There is so much of the spirit of 
mendicity and cringing in the world, that it is very able to meet 
that kind of independence which requires favours and kindness with a 
manner that seems to say, if 1 ever have it in my power to return these 
to you, it shall be done with the same good will. 

‘On the tenth day after her arrival, Christiana gave birth to a fine 
boy. It would be impossible to describe her joy at the sight of the child. 
At this moment all sorrow and all sense of discomfort was gone ; she was 
an entirely happy mother. And when she said that the child was as 
like his father as if cut out of his face, her countenance beamed as if it 
were overspread with a glory. 

‘“ Eight days later, the lady of the rich merchant likewise bore a son. I 
proposed to Christiana to take service there as wet-nuree. as by so doing 
she would get a good sum of money. She looked at me with an agitated 
countenance, pressed the baby in her arms, and large tears filled her eyes, 
It was some time before she could speak, and then she said: ‘1 cannot 
say anything about it now; my bridegroom will be here to-day at the 
christening.’ 

“The child was christened. They wanted me to stand godfather, but 
I had no time, and, candidly to confess, no great inclination. I might 
have been godfather to all the world if I bad accepted all the invitations 
that were given me. However, out of respect and gratitude to me, the 
child bore my name. It was called Anton. The bridegroom wished to 
take the child with him toa village, where it should be well cared for. 
I advised this also; but Christiana made it as a condition that, if she 
took the situation of nurse, her child should remain in her own neigh- 
bourhood. 

“The child accordingly was placed in the bands of a well-known woman 
who took in nurse-children ; and the same evening I conducted Christi- 
ana into the family of Mr. Freidenberg. A shudder seemed to pass 
through her whole frame as she laid the stranger child to her breast from 
which it turned away crying. The child, however, was soon right, and 
Christiana was located like a princess, ia a room, the warm temperature 
of which was regulated by the thermometer. Whatever was most nourish- 
ing and most strengthening was provided for her, both for meat and 
drink ; everything was done for her, and the child —Hermann, it was call- 
ed—grew from hour to hour. Christiana looked now quite rosy and 
handsome ; she sang and joked the whole day through, and had not caress- 
es enough for the child. They told me many anecdotes of her whenever 
I called, and we all laughed at her extravagant spirits. It is amazing 
how inventive passion is, in words either of love or abuse. There is no- 
thing too extravagant for it. When C.ristiana seemed to have exhaust- 
ed herself in expressions of love for the child, she always found something 
new, end she would say, setting her teeth together the while, “Oh yoa— 
you—golden lentil porridge--yeu—you—sugary fire-tongs!” and such 
like. I fancy poor Christiana wished to silence the cry of misery in her 
heart, to forget berself ; and to some extent she did so. On every hand 
I was met with praise and thanks for having procured such an excellent 
nurse. I received the thanks of the slave-dealer. 

‘“* Winter soon wore on into spring; Christiana was permitted, during 
the warm hour of noon, to walk on the sunny public promenade. Mr. 
Freidenberg had ordered for her a handsome new dress ; it was made ac- 
cording to the costume of the peasants in the part of the country from 
which she came. She would have been better pleased to have bad such 
a dress as was commonly worn in the city, so tbat she might have gone 
out as if in a foreign disguise ; but her employers were better pleased to 
let the world see that they had a strong nurse from the country, and 
therefore she was obliged to put on the handsome dreas. She carried the 
child upon a soft and beautiful cushion, over which was epread a rich 
cover, and held carefully over it a parasol, so that the sunbeams might 
not incommode it. The young lady-mother watched them go out from 
her window. 

‘TI met Christiana as she thus walked along the street. She looked 
basbfully around her, and then told me that she seemed to herself as if 
she were sold ; as if she was someway exchanged—was some strange per- 
son, and not herself; for she felt anxious and queer. She said she had 
to walk up and down the promenade, that they might surprise the child’s 
father as he came home from the Exchange. 

“« Other nursemaids were taking their walks on the promenade; they 
were mostly giddy creatures, aud gave more attention to the soldiers 
who were exercising than to the infants in their arms. One of them 
asked Christiana whether her child had yet said “adieu” to her. At 


, these words a sort of feverish anguish overcame her. She had only once 
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seen her own child since she had parted with it, and that was on the day 
when the great christening dinner was given ; on which occasion the old 
woman was permitted to bring the little nurse-child, and received herself 
plenty to eat and drink. Christiana was by that time almost a stranger 
to her own child; a strange feeling had overcome her, and her heart 
seemed almost as if it were under a mask. 

‘* The thoughtless words which had been addressed to her produced in 
her a singular excitement ; she felt as ifdriven by an irresistible impulse 
to seek her child : she ran through damp and narrow atreets, nor stopped 
till she reached the house. She found her child alone in the room, cry- 
ing bitterly: a half peeled potato lay on its wretched cradle. It was 
like a little skeleton, and had a ghastly, yellow look. When she glanced 
from it to the little Hermann--end this I had from the old woman who 
had by this time entered--it was with an expression as of merciless re- 
sentment ; as if her glance said, “ See, there is the robber who has de- 
prived thee, my darling, of thy motber, thy nourishment, thy life! ” 
She sank down upon the cradle, and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
whilst the two children sighed in concert. Then she rose, enatched up 
her child, embraced and kissed it, and laid it to her breast; but it re- 
fused the nourishment. She lifted it up playfully: now she scolded the 
old woman, but soon again was overwhelmed by anguish as she remem- 
bered that here she must not stay ; and tearing herself from her child, 
she hurried home with the tenderly cared-for little Hermann in her arms. 

‘“ Arrived at the merchant’s house, she was met by a violent outbreak 
of anger—as violent, at least, as they dared, on account of the nursling, 
or they feared that it should receive injury through ber agitation. 
Everything during ber absence had been in the utmost state of excite- 
ment. The father had returned from the Exchange, but the child was 
nowhere to be fouad. Christiana would not confess where she had been, 
but pretended merely that she had lost ber way; it wae now, therefore, 





*It must be remembered that Christiana was a German, and in Germany, 
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determined that she was no longer to go out unattended. The little Her- 
mana cried and wrangled through the whole day. my own will 
I betrayed where Christiana had been, and the terrible shock which she 
had sustained now produced its effects on the child. The indignation 
was great against her, and they were quite disposed to send her at once 
from the house ; but I interfered for her, and promised to have a watchful 
eye upon her child—I had had that already ; but of what avail was it? 

« Christiana was once more calm and cheerful as formerly, The third 
evening from this time, Mr. and Mrs. Freidenberg spent with their pa- 
rents. Everything in the house was still. Christiana was singing one 
of those melancholy songs of the people which are so abundant in our 
land. In the adjoining room sat one of the house-maids at her work. Sud- 
denly Christiana started up, and opened the window hastily ; the house- 
m ned the door between the two rooms, and asked her what she 
was doing, and that she must shut it immediately, as the cold evening 
air would be injurious to the child. 

“ Christiana replied by inquiring if she had not heard something ; for 


it seemed to her as if somebody was calling her by name in the street be- | one or other it is which leaves the governess to pine up-stairs in her 


low. The.housemaid replied that she heard nothing, and that it was 
only her own fancy. ‘ 

* But Christiana could not be calmed by this assurance ; she rushed 
about the room like a wild beast in a cage. She then stood against the 
window, and listened ; all was still without, and yet again she seemed 
to hear something. She opened the door softly, and went out ; she then 
took off her shoes, and stole down stairs. The house-door was locked ; 
She opened a window on the ground-floor, but found it secured with iron 
bars. She crept softly towards the servants’ room ; fortunately for her 
it was empty, and the windows unsecured ; by its means she was quickly 
in the street. Scarcely had her foot touched the ground, than she sprang 
forward through the streets. The watchmen, who saw her flying onward, 
were greatly terrified. Unheard and unperceived by any one, she had 
fled from the house. Onward she flew, and at length reached the house 
where her child was. Late as it was, the door stood open, for the old 
woman was gone to gossip with a neighbour. Cbristiana found her 
child quiet in its bed; it no longer cried ; it only moaned. The full 
moon, which stood now calm and clear in the heavens, looked down upon 
the mother, who with tearless eyes bent over her child. The old woman 
came in witha light; Christiana uttered a cry that pierced through 
bone and marrow as she beheld her child: she tore her hair, and then 
again she was still. She laid the child to her breast, and ob, bliss! it 
opened its eyes, raised ‘its little hand, as if to the lips of the mother, and 
sucked. She carefully laid it again in its bed, and kissed the little quilt 
that covered it, and under which it slept—or at least closed its eyes. 

‘It happened that I was out on my rounds, and just passing the house 
at that time, when, hearing a loud sound of voices, I entered. Christiana 
rushed towards me, exclaiming joyfully, ‘My child lives! my child 

ives!’ 

“I looked in the cradle, but saw that it was at the point of death, and 
that any minute it might close its eyes for ever. I wished, therefore, to 
induce Christiana to return home ; but she was obstinate, or lost in 
thought and seemed scaicely to hear my words. She sang a cradle-song, 
and rocked the child. I felt its pulse, and while I did so, its beating 
stop for ever—she rocked a dead child! I now endeavoured to com- 
pel Christiana to leave the house, and return home, as I hoped by this 
means to conceal, for the present, the fact from her. She again tried to 
lift the child ; and now I saw that the dreadful discovery passed through 
her frame like a death-stroke. She fell, without a sound, over the cra- 
dle. When we had restored her to consciousness, she smiled, and said, 
‘ Yes, it has said adieu, my little Anton: but I have suckled it, for all 
that, yes, yes!’ 

‘She then wandered up and down the room, and nodded her head the 
while as if she was saluting some one. As I had yet several patients to 
visit, I desired her to remain here for a short time, wishing in her pre- 
sent condition to conduct her back to Freidenberg’s myself. She made 
no objection at the time to this arrangement, but when I was gone she 
persuaded the old woman to accompany her. She walked by her side 
along the street as quiet asa lamb, and just as they reached the house, 
the carriage drove up to the front door, having brought home the mer- 
chant and his wife. 

“« Let me get into the house before them !’ said Christiana. She sprang 
forward up the stairs and into the nursery as silently as possible ; snatch- 
ed up the little Hermann, asleep as he was ; kissed and embraced him, 
and then sate down with him, singing— 

«Sleep, my baby, sleep ; 
Thy father tends his sheep ; 
Thy mother—’ 

“ At that moment the mother opened the door and enteréd the room. 
‘ How is my child ?’ asked she. 

“¢ Your child!’ exclaimed Christiana, in a wild, insane voice. ‘ Away, 
away !—your child! my child !—yes, your child, the murderer of mine /” 
And as she uttered these words she stared wildly around her. ‘ Murder! 
murder !’ screamed she, and dashed the innocent baby from her arms 
upon the floor. It moaned but once. It was dead! 

“ At that frightful moment I entered the room: the child lay dead on 
the floor ; the mother lay in a fainting-fit beside it, and Christiana rush- 
ed wildly about the room, singing. I was horror stricken. That same 
night Christiana was removed to a mad-house. It was what people call 
a milk fever. After a few weeks of the most violent paroxysms of in- 
sanity, she died. 

“The marriage of the Freidenbergs has remained childless ; but they 
have now left the city.” 


* * * 


Such was the narrative of the surgeon. 

“ Horrible !’’ exclaimed hie two friends, after a pause. 

“Tt was,” continued the younger of the twa, “terrible vengeance on 
an individual for the fault of thousands. It is lamentable, that amid 
such a disgraceful state of things, we should so miserably fashion our 
happiness. Buta remedy must be found.’’ 

“ Christiana,” said the surgeon, “‘ was the last wet nurse I ever en- 
gaged. I have lost the half of my wealthy employers by my views on 
this subject. The true way of remedying this crying sin, however, after 
all, is to bring up our girls in a more healthy manner, in order that they 
may be able to become mothers in the true sense of the word. If they 
would but be content to spend less time at the piano—for before every- 
thing else we want a healty generation! But where it is absolutely ne- 
Cessary to engage a wet-nurse, the parents ought to consider it an indis- 
pensable duty to watch over the well-being of her child--or, better still, 
receive her child into their own house. A society which would establish 
itself purposely to carry out these views would not be adverse to the 
spirit of the age.” 

“Certainly the remedy must be sought for in this way,” said the elder 
of the three. “There are difficultiesin the plan, no doubt. But the first 
duty is to show to the world that they are guilty of murder, and are the 
means of sin and unspeakable misery. Once prove this, and the remedy 
will not be far off, let it be what it may.”’ 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER XVIII.——DESPATCHES. 


Social Liberty-—-Domestic Economy—a Gazette from the Cape—a 
Man of many Irons--a True Friend—a Real Hero—Couples not 
Pairs— Oh me Miserum— Gathered in the Dew. 


Mary Delaval, in London, was one of the many flowers born to “‘ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air,’’ for London is, indeed, a desert to those 
who are in it and not of it, whose destiny seems to have been warped 
into a strange unfitness in the great struggling, noisy, pompous town ; 
whose proper place would seem to be in some quiet, secluded nook, the 
ornament and the joy of a peaceful home, instead of the ever-shifting 
surface of that poaing tide which drifts them here and there in aimless 
restlessness. Verily, Fortune does sometimes shuffle the pack in most in- 
explicable confusion—Ludum insolentum, ludere pertinaz—she seems 
to take a perverse pleasure in smuggling the court-cards into all sorts of 
incongruous places, and to carry out the Latin poet’s metaphor, trans- 

utat incertos honores, or, in plain English, palms the trumps, with dex- 

srous sleight-of-hand, where they seem utterly valueless to influence the 
result of the game. As society is constitutcd, such a woman as Mary, 
with her queenly dignity, her charming manner, her striking beauty, and 
above all, her noble, well cultivated mind, was just as thoroughly ta- 
booed and excluded from the circle of her so-called superiors, as if she 
had beeu a quadroon in the United States. **** But what has all 
this to do witha potion governess, sitting up two pair of stairs in Gros- 
venor-square? Thus much, as we think : our social system is yet a long 
way from perfection—there is yet much to be improved and much preju- 
dice to be taken away--we have too much class-feeling and class-isola- 
tion, and, perhaps, on no people do these short-comings in our charity 
fall so heavily as on those to whom we entrust the education of our chil- 
dren. What is it in which we are so superior to them that entitles us to 

















bold ourselves thus aloof, and, for all the courtesy of our wayfaring sa- 
lutation, virtually “to pass by on the other side?” What is it that 
constitutes the talismanic qualification for what we modestly term good 
society? Is it birth, that accident on which we so rationally plume our- 
selves? They generally possess even that negative advantage. Is it 
education, intellect, cultivation of mind? We do not entrust our dar- 
lings to their care because they are inferior to us in attainments, or we 
should teach \the pupils ourselves. Is it manner? We do not quarrel 
with a peer for being , or & millionaire for being valgar--and those 





of whom we are speaking generally show no want, at least, of decoram 
in their demeanour and conversation. Is it money? God forbid! Is it | 


then mere frivolity and assumption in which we excel? For shame! | 


No ; the trath must out, there is a leaven still left in us of the very es- | 
sence of vulgarity, the feeling that we are ill-at-ease with a so-called in- 
ferior, or the domineering spirit, which every schoolboy knows too well, 
prompting us to exult in every chance advantage we may possess over 
a fellow-creature. Of these amiable causes we may take our choice ; but 


school-room, while revelry and pleasure and good-fellowship are laugh- 
ing below. 

Now, Mary had, indeed, little of this sert of neglect to complain of ; 
yet was she lonely and sad during the London season which Blanche en- 
jJoyed so much. She could not, of course, accompany her to all the balls 
and ‘ at homes’ which were fast becoming the business of the girl’s life ; 
if she had, we think the worshipful body of chaperones would have lost 
aothing in dignity, and gained a good dea! in grace, beauty, and good- 
humour by her adhesion. So she felt she was too much separated from 
Blanche, whom she dearly loved, and it was with a sensation almost of 
satisfaction, for which she was, nevertheless. quite angry with herself, 
that she heard of the entire disturbance of all the family arrangements 
and the loss of fortune sustained by the young heiress. “ Ah,’ thought 
Mary, “ perhaps I may be of some use to her now in her distress ; at any 
rate, I can give her good counsel and practical instruction how to bear— 
none better ;’’ and had it not been for a certain marriage, which seemed 
more than every indispensable, Mary would have been ashamed to con- 
fess to herself how glad she was. 

The General, it is needless to say, was a man of vigorous execution 
when he had once made up his mind. He had ascertained, as he believed, 
the validity of the will, had paid Gingham her legacy, with a gratuity, 
over and above on his own account, and now held a council of war with 
the two ladies, before breakfast, in which he disclosed his plans with a 
degree of meekness nothing could ever have breught him to save a mis- 
fortune affecting his beloved Blanche. 

“ No going abroad this year, my dear,’’ said the General, looking the 
while less warlike than usual ; “ glad of it—what? A German watering- 
place—Bah! an association of blackguards in an over-grown village, 
robbing the public to soft music in the open air. No, my dear, we'll get 
to Newton-Hollowes before the strawberries are done—and I’m glad of 
it. We'll let this great house—you’re tired of it, Blanche, and so am [; 
what’s the use of a house all up and down stairs? You should have seen 
my bungalow at Simlah—a man could get about in that and hear him- 
self speak. Well, we’ll put down two of the carriages and one of the 
footmen—that pompous one. Zounds, if he had staid a week longer, I 
must have bastinadoed him—and we’ll start Poulard : confound him, he 
never gives one a dinner fit to eat, and wouldn’t dress a cutlet for Mrs. 
Delaval, only the day before yesterday, because we dined out—I’ll 
trounce him before he goes. Then, my dear, we’ll keep your scrubby 
pony for the little carriage, and Water-King can go down home with the 
others, and you’ll ride a deal more there than in London, Blanche. Ma- 
nage? I’ll manage—how, dy’e mean? I’m only a steward till Charlie 
comes back. I must write to Charlie by this mail, and we’ll have him 
safe and sound from the Kaffirs—and rejoicing when he comes home, and 
a—who knows what?—(Mary Delaval got up at this juncture, went to 
fetch her work, and sat majestically down to it, as the General went on.) 
——* Yes, we’ll make it all right when Charlie comes back. Let me see, 
we ought to have a mail to-day. Zounds. these servants, they read all 
the news--money-market, foreign intelligence, every one of their own 
cursed advertisements for places they won’t keep six months—and then 
if 1 ask whether the paper’s come, ‘Please, sir, it’s not ironed.’ Ironed! 
* Gad [ll iron them—wish I’d my Kitmugar here--bamboozle them well 
on the soles of their feet—there’s no liberty in this country. Blanche, 
ring the bell, there’s adear——oh, here it comes,”’ and the General’s further 
strictures were cut short by the entrance of his old, pompous servant, who 
laid the paper out for his master’s perusal with a strange air of mingled 
pity and concern. The General put on his spectacles, deliberately un- 
folded the sheet, and after a glance at the money-market, in which con- 
sols had, as usual, fluctuated the fraction of a fraction, he turned to the 
well-known column in which the budget of the African mail was likely 
to be detailed ; Blanche leaning over his shoulder the while, and Mary 
watching them with an eager glance that seemed almost prescient of 
evil. Suddenly the General’s face flushed up toa purple hue. “ En- 
gagement wiih the Kaffirs,”’ he muttered, “ gallant repulse of the enemy 
——capture—loss--strong position—-brilliant success of the Light Brigade 
—oh,my boy! my boy!” And, forgetful of all around, the old man 
leaned his head upon the table and gave way to a passion of grief that 
was frightful to contemplate. There it was, sure enough, in distinct, 
choicely printed types—there was no mistaking the name, or the regi- 
ment, or the authenticity of the report, and Blanche, with bloodless lips 
and stony eyes, could see, nothing but that one line of hopeless import— 
“* Missing, Cornet Kettering of the 20th Lancers.”” Yes, she had skimmed 
through killed and wounded, with the agonizing fear of seeing her cou- 
sin returned in that awfuflist, and a deep sigh of relief was rising to her 
lips as she recognised no beloved name among the sufferers, when it was 
frozen back again by the startling truth. And there she stood, utterly 
colourless, her hair pushed back from ber temples, and her eyes staring 
wildly and vacantly, as she kept her finger pressed on the dreadful line, 
of which she too well comprehended the meaning. 

The General rocked to and fro in an agony of grief, his broken excla- 
mations of childish despair strangely mingled with those warlike senti- 
ments of honour and resignation which become second nature in the sol- 
dier’s character. 

“My boy, my boy, my gallant, handsome, light-hearted Charlie. I 
might have known it must be so—I’ve seen it a hundred times—-the young- 
est, the fairest, the happiest, go down at the first shot. That pale, tender 
lad at the sortie from Bayonne—-my subaltern at Quatre Bras—-my aide- 
de-camp in the Deccan, always the brightest and the most hopeful-—-and 
now my boy, my Charlie. Why didI lethim go? a soldier’s fate, poor lad. 
Well, well, every bullet bas its billet--but, oh, he need never have gone 
to that savage country. Ob, my boy, my boy, you were more than a son 
to me, and now you’re lying mangled and rotting in the bush below the 
Anatolas.”’ 

Mary alone preserved her presence of mind. Utter despair is the most 
powerful of sedatives ; and she walked deliberately across the room, took 
the newspaper from Blanche’s unresisting bands, and satisfied herself of 
the worst. A special paragraph of nearly six lines was devoted to the 
fate of this “ gallant and promising young officer, who was last seen wav- 
ing his men on in a brilliant attack which he led against a numerous 
horde of savages; the enemy were driven from their defences at all 
points; but we regret to learn Cornet Kettering was reported missing at 
nightfall, and we have reason to fear, from the barbarous and ferocious 
character of Kaffir warfare, it will be almost impossible to recover or iden- 
tify his remains.” 

And was this the end of all? Was this the fate of the bright, happy, 
beloved boy whose image, as she last saw him, radiant in health and hope, 
had never since left her mind ?--mangled—defaced—butchered—dead !-—- 
that awful word comprised everything—never to see him more, never 
to hear his voice ; to feel as if it was all a dream, as if it never had been ; 
as if there was no Past, and there would be no Future—that the deadening, 
heavy, soul-sickening Present was to be all! But shecould not give him 
up like this: the report was dated immediately previous to the departure 
of the mail, and there might be a possibility of error. Steadily, calmly, 
closely, like a heroine as she was, Mary read through the whole official 
account of the engagement, word for word, and line for line ; how “the 
Brigadier had received information of the enemy’s movements, and had 
held himself in readiness, and had given such and such orders, and exe- 
cuted such and such movements,” all detailed in the happy, self-satisfied 
style which characterizes official accounts of the game of death ; how in 
a previous report his Excellency had been apprised of the capture of so 
toaany head of cattle, and the submission of so many chiefs with hard 
names; and how the Brigadier had great pleasure in informing his Ex- 
cellency of the further capture of several thousand oxen, and the discom- 
fiture of more chiefs, and all with a loss of life trifling compared to the 
important results of this brilliant coup-de-main. How the troops, and 
the levies, and the Hottentots, had each and all reaped their share of lau- 
rels, by their gal'antry in attack, their steadiness under fire, and general 
cheerfulness and good discipline through long toilsome marches and har- 
assing privations ; and how the Brigadier’s own thanks were due:to offi- 
cers commanding regiments, aad officers commanding companies, and his 





aides-de-camp, and his quartermaster, and his medical staff, and all the 





brave fellows who had won their share in the triumph of the hour ; and 


>. 


the report concluded with a few feeling words of manly for those 
who had earned a soldier’s grave, amongst whom, poor ‘‘Old Swipes,”’ 
shot down as he led his men gallantly to the attack, was not fergotten ; 
whilst a line of concern for the uncertainty attending Cornet Kettering’s 
fate (otherwise honourably mentioned in the despatch) wound up the 
whole. Ali thisMary read, with a painful distinctness that seemed to 
burn every word into her brain, and from it she gathered, indeed, small 
hope and small consolation. Truly war is a fine thing in the abstract! 
The martial music, the flaunting colours,|the steady tramp of bold, bronzed 
men, exulting in their freemasonary of danger, the enthusiasm of the epec- 
tators, the professional charlatanry (we use the word with no disrespect- 
ful meaning) which pervades the brotherhood,--all this is taking enough 
when the engine is in repose ; and then the joys of a campaign, the con- 
tinual change of scene, the never-flagging excitement, the little luxuries 
of the bivouac, the rough good-fellowsbip of the march, and the boiling, 
thrilling excitement of the encounter—all these doubtless have their 
charms when the machine is put into action ; but there is a sad reverse to 
the picture, and those who read with the military enthusiasm of igno- 
rance, such captivating accounts of brilliant strategy and daring heroism, 
should recollect that the same gazette which makes captainsand colonels, 
makes also widows and orphans ; that eyes are gushing, and hearts break- 
ing over those very lines that bid the uninterested peruser thrill with war- 
like ardour and half-envious pride in the deeds of arms of his country- 
men. The greatest hero of the age has recorded his opinion of those 
scenes in which he reaped his own immortal laurels, when he said, “ he 
prayed God he might never again see so frightful « calamity as a national 
war ;’’ and his opinion has been often quoted, to the effect that a battle 
won was the next most horrible sight to a battle lost. Far and wide 
spreads the crop of misery that springs from that iron shower. Its effects 
are not confined to wasted fields and blackened bouses, and devoted ranks, 
stretched where they fell in all the ghastly distortions of violent death. 
Far, far away, in happy homes and peaceful families, women and children 
must wail and pine in vain for him whom they will never see again on 
earth ; and the ounce of lead that carries death into that loyal, kind 
heart, scatters misery and grief, and penury, perbaps, and ruin, over the 
gentle dependents here at home in England, that have nouc to trust to, 
none to care for them, save him who lies cold and stiff upon the field of 
glory. Glory! when will men learn the right meaning of the word ? 

Well, three lines in the gazette had brought misery enough to the 
inmates of the house in Grosvenor-square. How paltry to them now 
seemed the household cares and little money arrangements that had oc- 
cupied their morning consultation! What was there to arrange for now? 
What signified it how things went? He would never return io enjoy the 
fruits of their care. What mattered it who had the bouse, and the for- 
tune, and the plate, and the personalities, and all the paltry dross, which 
now showed at its real value ?—to-morrow it will begin again to resume 
its fictitious importance, for grief passes as surely as does the cloud. But 
to-day the General and Blanche are almost stupified, and can think of 
nothing but Charlie—dear, dear, lost Charlie. Tbe old man sits rock- 
ing to and fro, in violent paroxysms, frightful in one of bis age—-who 
would have thought he had so much feeling left in him ?—and Blanche 
is exhausted with weeping, and lies with her face buried, and ber golden 
hair trailing over the sofa-cushions, incapable of thought or exer- 
tion. Mary alone retains her presence of mind; vindicates her no- 
ble nature in the hour of trial; Mary ‘alone is fit to command ; 
and Mary alone resolves upon what is best to be done, and proceeds 
at once to put her schemes into execution. There is but one person 
to apply to for advice and assistance ; there is but one friend in whom 
the bereaved family can confide; who should it be but kind, gene- 
rous, bold-hearted Frank Hardingstone? Mary puts on her bonnet 
and shawl, out of the confused mass in the hall she selects Mr. Hard- 
ingstone’s card, ascertains his address, and without saying a word 
about her intentions, sallies forth to seek him out, primed with the elo- 
quence of a woman’s hopeless, unselfish love. 

Frank bas lingered on in London, he scarce knows why. He is train- 
ing bis strong, masculine mind to bear the loss of Blanche—for he feels 
that Blanche is lost to him—just as he would traia to make any other 
effort, or endure any other suffering. His mornings are spent ia close 
and severe study ; bis afternoons in those athletic exercises at which he 
is so proficient ; and in the evening he goes into men’s society, as gen- 
tlemen do when they are sore about the other sex, and tries to be amused, 
and to enter into the frivolities and pastimes of his associates, and suc- 
ceeds sometimes indifferently badly, sometimes not at all. Strange visi- 
tors are admitted to Frank’s moruing-room at the hotel where he puts up 
—the waiter cannot make him out at all. Now an engineer, in his Sun- 
ay glothes, but with rough chin and grimy hands, is closeted with him 
all the morning, and the waiter overhears casual expressions, su@h as 
“ power,” and “ gradients,” and “ angles,’’ and “ the motive,” and ‘ the 
bite,” and *‘ the catch,” which, on the principle of omne ignotum pro 
terribili, make his hair stand on end. Then, just as he has made up his 
mind that Mr. Hardingstone is professional, and not a real gent after all, 
some live Duke or magnificent Marquis comes in with his hat on, and 
says, ‘“ Frank, my dear fellow, how goes it?’’ and the waiter’s conclu- 
sions are again completely upset. Then an archxologian, with smooth 
white neckcloth, and well-brushed beaver, steps gravely upstairs, and 
remains for hours discussing the probable site of some problematic edi- 
fice which there is reason to suppose might have been pulled down by 
the Confessor ; and on this interesting topic they lavish a store of know- 
ledge, penetration, and research rather disproportioned to the result ar- 
rived at, till the archeologian stays to bave luncheon, and shows no 
small energy even at that. The waiter begins to think Mr. Hardingstone 
is a gent connected with the British Museum (for which institution he 
entertains a superstitious reverence), and possibly a fellow labourer with 
Layard and Rawlinson. But, again, twice a week, an individual is ad- 
mitted whose general appearance isso much the reverse of the respecta- 
ble, sleek archeologian, that the waiter finds it impossible to reconcile 
the contradiction of Mr. Hardingstone’s being, as he terms it, “im with 
both.” This latter visitor is of athletic frame, and remarkably forbid- 
ding countenance, none the less so from an originally saub nose having 
been smashed into a sort of plaster over the adjoining territory. His 
hair is cut as short as is consistent with the use of scissors, and his arms, in 
very tight sleeves, hang down his sides as if they were in the last stage 
of powerless fatigue. He dresses as though he kept a horse, yet is his 
gait that of a man who is continually on his legs, active as a cat, and of 
no mean pedestrian powers. He remains with Mr. Hardingstone about 
an hour, during which time much shuffling of feet is heard, and much 
hard breathing, with occasional expectoration on the part of the visitor. 
The windows are invariably thrown wide open during the interview ; 
and at its conclusion the stranger being supplied with beer, for which 
fluid he entertains a remarkable predilection, wipes his mouth on his 
sleeve, and expresses his satisfaction at the hospitality of his entertainer, 
and the warmth of his reception, by stating, in reprehensibly strong lan- 
guage, that he has had “ a—something—good beliyful.” This, too, is @ 
professor, and a scientific man, but his profession is that of pugilism, his 
science the noble one of self-defence. So the waiter is again all abroad : 
but when Mary Delaval puts up her veil, and taking out a plain card 
with her name written thereon, requests the astonished fuuctionary to 
“ take it up to Mr. Hardingstone, and tell hima lady wishes to see him,” 
even a waiter’s self-command is overcome, and he can ouly relieve his 
feelings by the execution of an infinity of winks for his own benefit, and 
the frequent repetition of “ Well, this beats cock-fighting !”’ as he ushers 
the lady up the hotel-stairs, and points out to her the rooms occupied by 
the mysterious guest. . 

Most people would have considered Frank hardly prepared to receive 
visits from a lady, both in respect of his costume, and the general ar- 
rangement of his apartment. He was siting in his shirt-sleeves, un- 
braced, and with his neck bare ; his large, loose frame curled up on a 
short, uncomfortable sofa, in anything but a graceful position, and his 
broad, manly countenance gathered into an expression of intense, almost 
painful attention. A short pipe between his strong white teeth filled the 
room with odours only preferable to that of stale tobacco-smoke, with 
which its atmosphere is generally laden, and the book on his knee was & 
ponderous quarto, to the full as heavy as it looked, and fit for even 
Frank’s large intellect to grapple with. The furniture wassimple enough ; 
most of that which belonged to the hotel had been put away, and a set 
of boxing- gloves, two or three foils, a small black leather portmanteau, 
and a few books of the same stamp as that on the owner’s knee, com- 
prised almost the only objects in the apartment. The morning paper was 
lying unopened on the window-sill. When he saw who it was, Frank 
started up with a blush, snatched the short pipe out of his mouth, set a 
chair for bis visitor, and sitting bolt upright on the short sofa, stared at 
her with a ludicrous expression of mingled shyness and surprise. He 
was glad to see her, too--for why ?--she belonged in some sort to 
Blanche. 

‘“ Have you seen the morning paper?” began Mary, in her low, mea- 
sured tones, though her voice shook more than usual. ‘* Have you seen these 
disastrous tidings from the Cape? Ob, Mr. Hardingstone, we are all in 
despair! Charles Kettering has in all probability been—” she could 
not bring herself to say it—“ at least he is missing—missing, gracious Hea 
ven! in that fearful country!—and we have only heard of it this morn- 
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ing. The General is incapable of acting ; he is completely paralyzed by | 
the blow ; and I have come--forgive me, Mr. Hardingstone--I have come | 
“to you as our only friend, to ask your advice and assistance ; to entreat | 
] you to—to—” poor Mary broke down, and went into a passionate fit of | 

weeping, all the more violent from having being so long restrained. 

Frank was horrified at the intelligence ; he made a grasp at the paper, 
and there, sure enough, bis worst fears were confirmed. But this was no 

‘ time fer the indulgence of helpless regret ; and when Mary wassufficiently 
* composed, he asked her, with a strange, meaning anxiety, “ How Blanche 
" bore the fatal tidings?” Heart of man! what depths of selfishness are | 
‘ there in thy chambers! At the back of all his sorrow for his more than 
' brother, at the back of all his anxiety and horror, he hated himself to 
know that there was a vague feeling of relief, as if a load had been taken 
‘ off, an obstacle removed. He would have laid down his life for Charlie ; 
had he beea with him in the bush, he would have shed the last drop of | 
his blood to defend him ; yet now that his fate was ascertained, he shud-’ 
dered to find that his grief was not totally unqualified ; he loathed bim- 
self when he felt that through the dark there was a gleam somewhere 
that had a reflection of joy. . 

“ Blanche’s feelings, you may imagine,” replied Mary, now strangely, 
almost sternly, composed ; “she has lost a more than brother” (Frank 
winced) ; “ but of feelings it is not the time to talk. You may think me 
mad to say 80, but something tells me there may still be a hope. He is) 
not reported killed, or even wounded ; he is ‘ missing ;’ there is a chance 
yet that he may be saved. These savages do not always kill their pri- 
soners (she shuddered as she spoke) ; there is yet a possibility that he 
may have been taken and carried off to the mountains. An energetic 
man on the spot might even now be the means of preserving him from 
a hideous fate. These people must surely be amenable to bribes, like the 
rest of mankind. Ob, it is possible—in God’s mercy it is possible—and 
we may get him back amongst us, like one from the dead.” 

Frank grasped at ber meaning in an instant ; and even while he did 
80, he could not help remarking bow beautiful she was—ber commanding 
sorrow borne with such dignity and yet such resignation. He drew down 
his brows, set his teeth firm, and the old expression came over his face 
which poor Charlie used to admire so muach—an expression o! grim, un- 
blenching resolve. d 

“You're right. Mrs. Delaval, it might be done,” he said, slowly and 
deliberately. *‘ How long bas the mail taken to come to England— 
twenty-eight days ?--the same going out. It is a desperate chance: yet 
would it be « satisfaction to know the worst. Poor boy !—poor Charlie! 
—game to the last, I see in the general orders. What think ye, Mrs. De- 
laval ; would it be any use?” ; 

“Tf I was a man,” replied Mary, “I should be in the train for South- 
ampton at this moment.” 

rank rang the bell; the waiter appeared witb an alacrity that look- 
ed as if he bad been listening at the keyhole. “ Bring my bill,” said 
Frank to that astonished functionary, “and bave acab at the door in 
twenty minutes.” ; 

“ You are going, Mr. Hardingstone ?’”’ said Mary, clasping her hands ; 
“God bless you for it!” 

“Tam going,” replied Frank, putting the short pipe carefully away, 
and pulling out the small black portmanteau. 

“ You will start to-day?’ asked Mary, with an expression of admira- 
tion on her sorrowing countenance for a decision of character so in ac- 
cordance with her own nature, 

“In twenty minutes,” replied Frank, still packing for hard life: and 
he was as good as his word. His things were ready ; his bill paid ; bis 
servant furnished with the necessary directions during his master’s ab- 
sence ; and hiniself in the cab, on his way to his banker’s, and from 
thence to the railway station, in exactly twenty minutes from the mo- 
ment of his making up his mind to go. > 

“Tell Blanche I'll bring him back safe and sound,” said he, as he 
shook hands with Mary on the hotel-steps ; ‘‘and--and--tell her,” he 
added, with a deeper tint on his bronzed, manly cheek, “ tell her that I 
—I had no time to wish her good-bye.” 

We question whetber this was exactly the message Frank intended to 
give ; but this bold fellow, who could resolve at a moment’s notice to 
undertake a long, tedious voyage, to penetrate to the seat of war in a 
savage country, and, if need were, to risk his life at every step, for the 
sake of his friend, had not courage to segd a single word of common- 
place gallantry to a timid, tender girl. So it is—Hercules is beta orip- 
ple in sight of Omphale—Samson turus faint-hearted in the lap of Deli- 

h—nor are these heroes of antiquity the only champions who bave wit- 
tingly placed their brawny necks beneath a small white foot, and been 
surprised to find it could spurn so fiercely, and tread so heavily. Mary 
should have loved such a man as Frank, ani vice versd—here was the 
beau idéal that each had formed of the opposite sex. Frank was never 
tired of crying-up a woman of energy and courage, one who could dare 
and suffer, and still preserve the queenly dignity which he chose to es- 
teem woman’s chiefest attraction ; and so he neglected the gem, and set 
his great, strong heart upon the flower. Well, we have often seen it so ; 
we admire the diamond, but we Jove the rose. As for Mary, she was, if 
possible, more inconsistent still. As she walked back to Grosvenor- 
square, she thought over the heroic qualities of Mr. Hardingstone, and 
wondered how it was possible he should yet remain unmarried. ‘ Such 
a man as that,’’ thought Mary, revolving in her own mind his manifold 
good qualities, “so strong, so handsome, so clever, so high-minded, he 
has all the necessary ingredients gbat make up a great man ; how simple 
in his habits, and how frank and unaffected in bis manner ! a woman might 
acknowledge Aim as a superior indeed! Mind to reflect ; head to plan; 
and energy to execute! She would be preud to love him, to cling to 
him, and look up to bim, and worship him. And Blanche bas known him 
from a child, and never seen all this!”’ and a pang smote Mary’s beart, 
as she recollected why, in all probability, Blanche had been so blind to 
Frank Hardingstone’s attractions ; and how she, of all people could not 
blame her for her preference of another: and then the fair young face 
and the golden curls rose before her mind’s eye like a phantom ; and she 
turned sick as she thought it might even now be mouldering in the 
earth. Then Mary pulled a letter from her pocket, and looked at it al- 
most with loathing, as the past came back to ber like the shade of a ma- 
gic-lantern. She saw the gardens at Bishop’s Bafler ; the officers in un- 
dress uniform, and the grey charger; the evening walks ; the quiet sum- 
mer twilight ; the steeple-chase at Guyville; and her eyes filled with 
tears, and she softened to another's miseries, as she reflected on her own. 
“ Selfish, unprincipled as he is,” thought Mary, ‘“‘he must love me, or he | 
never would make such an offer as this. And what am I, that I should | 
spurn the devotioa of any human being? Have not I, too, been selfish | 
and uoprinocipled, in allowing my mind to dwell alone on him who in re- | 
ality belonged to another? 





Have I not cherished and encouraged the 


poison ?--have I not yielded to the temptation ?--do I wish even now | gnd all are in full work. Mr. S. G. Osborne has arrived ; under his care 
that it was otherwise ?--and am I notriglitiy punished ?—-have I not suf- | pas been placed half of the Barrack H 


fered less than I deserve ?--and yet how miserable I am--how lonely and 
how despairing !—there is not another being on earth as miserable as I | 
am !”’ 


“ By your leave, ma’am,” said a rough, coarse voice ; and Mary step- | 
ped aside to make way on the pavement for a little mournful procession | him 


| patients, and will have another 600 added during the day. 





dinner, and sit down to her stitching, and neighbours will think she has 
“ got over her trouble,” and she will seem contented, and even happy. 
But the little one will not be forgotten. When te flowers are blooming 
in spring—when the voices of children are ringing in the street—when a 
strain of music comes plaintively up the noisy alley-—-when the sun is 
bright in heaven—when the fire is crackling on the hearth-—then will her 
lost cherub stretch its little arms in Paradise, and call ite mother home. 

As Mary made way for the poor afflicted woman, who for an instant 
withdrew from her mouth the coarse handkerchief that could not stifle 
her sobs, she recognised Blanche’s former maid, poor Gingham. Yes, it 
was Mrs. Blacke, following her only child, her only treasare, her only 
consolation, to the grave. Poor thing, ber sin had been too heavy for 
her to bear ; with her husband’s example daily before her eyes, what 
wonder that she strove to stifle her conscience in intoxication? Then 
came “from bad to worse, from worse to worst of all ;” the child was 
neglected, and, a ricketty, sickly infant at all times, soon pined away, 
and sickened, and died. The mother was well-nigh maddened with the 
thought that it might have been saved. Never will she forgive herself 
for that one night when she left it alone for two hours, and coming back, 
found the fever had taken it.» Never will'she drive from her mind the 
little, convulsed limbs, and the rolling eyes, that looked upward, ever 
upward, and never recognised her again. And now her home is desolate, 
ber husband is raving in the hospital, and her child is in that pauper- 
coffin which she is following to the grave. Mary Delaval, do you still 
think you are the most miserable being on the face of the earth ? 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


The English papers still overflow with correspondence and anecdotes 
connected with the engrossing theme. We make a few selections. 


Tue Latest News.—The intelligence from the Crimea this week is 
meagre and comparatively uninteresting. As usual, we are indebted for 
the latest accounts to Russian sources, and from these we learn that, 
down to the end of November, the siege operations continued, but that 
the fire of the allies was very feeble. We have accounts, too, of a sortie 
on the 25th, in which the English forces took possession of two batteries 
of seven guns each, and of another sortie against the French on the fol- 
lowing day, in which the enemy lost 239 men, and our allies 78 men and 
three officers. The direct accounts, from English sources, only extend 
to the 20ih, in which the variations of the weather are narrated with 
painful fidelity. Indeed, the subject of the weather may well occupy the 
attention of every man in the camp, for the elements during a Russian 
winter have invariably proved more destructive to foreign troops than 
the worst efforts of the enemy. It is gratifying to find from these state- 
ments that reinforcements were arriving in considerable numbers, and 
that the long interval since the battle of Inkermann had been employed 
by the French and English troops in strengthening their lines and ren- 
dering them all but impregnable. The disasters which befell the fleet 
will not, it is said, seriously cripple our troops or expose them to intole- 
rable privations.— European Times, Dec. 9. 

The Vienna Lioyd contains the following, dated Sebastopol, Novem- 
ber 25 :-- +t 

“The Russians made a sortie, and were repulsed by the English. 
While pursuing the enemy, the English got possession of a battery of 
nine guns, which they maintain.--The transport of Turkish reinforce- 
ments from Baltscbik to the Crimea continues.—A hundred and forty- 
six ship gune have been landed by the allies, and will be employed in the 
siege.” 

TuRKS FOR THE Crimea.—-Bucharest, Wednesday, Dec. 6.—-40,000 
Turks and 100 guns will be embarked at Baltschik and at Varna next 
week for the Crimea. One regiment remains at Bucharest. Danisk Bey 
replaces Mussa Pacha as commandant of the town. Mussa Pacha su- 
perintends the embarkation. Omar Pacha will leave in a few days. 





PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE,--Paris, Thursday, Dec. 7.—The Moniteur 
contains the following despatch from General Canrobert, dated the 28th 
November :~-“ The rain has ceased, and the whether seems disposed to 
improve. Our works of all kinds, lately impeded by the bad state of 
roads &ind trenches, will now assume anew vigour. Our reinforcements 
continue to arrive, and I have just received the sixth regiment of Dragoons, 
the sixth battalion of Chasseurs a pied, besides various detachments of 
different regiments. The enemy still shows no signs of activity, but con- 
tinues to protect the town by repeated entrenchments.” 


Loss or Russian Stores.--A correspondent of the Vienna Fremden 
Blatt, a journal usually very favourable to Russia, adds that a train of 
several hundreds of wagons, laden with provisions and munitions for the 
Russian troops at Bakshiserai, was surprised by the frightful snow storms 
in the steppes south of Perekop, and annibilated. 

Provisions IN SEBASTOPOL.—The Vienna correspondent of the Chroni- 
cle states that Sebastopol is provisioned for not more than 14 or 16. 
weeks, aod the Russian relieving army altogether depends for its sup- 
port upon the supplies sent from Southern Russia. These are conveyed 
in all descriptions of vehicles, principally drawn by oxen, which are as 
much exposed to destruction in the Tauridian steppes as the ships of the | 
allies in the Black Sea. | 


Goop anv Bap.— Trieste, Dec. 6.— Accounts have just been received 
from Constantinople to the 27th. They confirm the news that General 
Liprandi had retired from Balakiava, and that the Duke of Cambridge is 
seriously indisposed. 

Tue Sick anp WounbEpD aT Scurart.—The Protestant sisters and fe- 
male nurses that have gone out with Miss Nightingale from England 
prove valuable attendants. They are unremitting in their attention, | 
aod display a zeal and activity above all praise. Their ability has been | 
fully acknowledged by the military surgeons, who have one and all con- 
fessed that they were of the greatest use in attending to 600 wounded 








who came in during the afternoon of the 9th ult. These were the wound- 
ed of the 5th, at Inkermann, who were rejoiced to find that they were to 
be tended by English nurses. One poor fellow burst into tears and ex- | 
claimed, “I can’t help crying when I see them. Only think of English- | 
women coming out here to nurse us ; it is so homelike and comfortable.” 

A correspondent of the Times, writing on the 10th ult., says: ‘“ Miss 
Nightingale appears eminently qualified for the noble work she bas un- | 
dertaken, and I trust she may have strength to carry it out. Her labours | 
will spare the clergy many a sad sight of men sinking for the want of | 
proper nursing, and because food cannot be administered often enough. | 
This is impossible with only hospital ordeilies ; but, with the nurses, all | 
who need will be supplied. Mrs. and Mr. Bracebridge are most active, | 


ospital, which to-day numbers 2,300 


The Hospital Proper numbers still 1,066 patients. Mr. A. Stafford, | 
M. P. for ee me yer is here, and has volunteered to write let- | 
ters for the men. They are very glad of his services, and I have seen | 


sitting hour after hour on the beds, most patiently writing the | 


that was winding gloomily along, in strange, chilling contrast to the| words which will cheer many hearts at home. Mr. Osborne’s son is also | 


It was a little child’s funeral. 
on one man’s shoulders, seemed al- 
t was touching to think what a tin 


bustle and liveliness of the street, 
short black coffin, carried so easil 
most like a plaything for Death. 


stiff and stark in death! It seemed such a contradiction to the 
course of nature. A streamlet turning back towards its source—a rose- 
bud nipped by the frost. Had the grim reaper no other harvest whiten- 


ing for his sickle? Was there not age, with its aches, and pains, and | 


burdeus, almost asking for release? Was there not manbood, full of 
years and honours, its appointed task done on earth, its guerdon fairly 
earned, itself waiting for the reward? Was there not crime, tainting the 
atmosphere around it, that to take away would be a mercy to its fellow- 
men, aud a deserved punishment to its own hardened obstinacy baving 


neglected and set aside every opportunity of repentance and amendment? 


Was there not virtue willing to go, and misery imploring to be set free? 

And must he leave all these, and cut off the little creeping tendril that | 
had wound and twisted itself round ‘ts mother’s heart? There was the | 
mother first in the slow procession--who had so good a right to be chief 
mourner as that poor, broken woman ? who can estimate the aching void | 


The | engaged in the 


. : Y | at home are in need. Lady Stratford comes and sends frequently, and 
body was covered by that scanty pall—how the little thing, once 80 full | has made me her almoner for jellies, pies, 

of life and laughter, all play and merriment and motion, could be nA | Nightingale only takes care of the men, so Lady Stratford sends for the 
whole | 


Same work. Mr. Osborne has some funds, and generally | 
adds one or two pounds to Mr. Stafford’s letter, where the wives or families 


and soups for the officers. Miss 


officers. We much need religious books and small Common Prayer books. 
My stock is exhausted, but I have Testaments still. I have distributed 
i,100, and more are needed. The Bible Society in Stamboul send me 
any quantity of Testaments. Devotional books are much needed. The 
Bishop of London’s “ Private Devotion” is mach prized ; but 1,000 
Prayer-books would be the best gift. The number of medical men in 
attendance at the British Hospitals has been considerably increased. 
Their actual number is seventy-two. The principal and most immediate 
want is the insufficient number of bedsteads. This deficiency has been 
remedied by wooden trucks. Numbers of the men, however, are wholly 
without, but have comfortable mattresses, and are for the present by no 
means badly off in this respect. The shirts of the men arriving from the 
Crimea are shocking dirty, tattered, and torn, as indeed is all their ap- 
arel, 
''wo British officers who have reached home, having been wounded at 





that shall never be quite filled up in that sobbing, weary breast? She | the Alma, speak in the highest terms of Miss Nightingale and the nurses 
is not thinking of the funeral, nor the passers-by, nor the crape, nor the | who have so nobly devoted themselves to the cause of humanity. The 
mourning ; she does not hear rough condolences from neighbours. and day before they left Constantinople about 69 of the British troops, who 
well-meant injunctions “ to keep up,” and “not to give way so,” from | bad been wounded at Inkermann, arrived at the hospital. Their wounds 
those who “ are mothers themselves, and know what a mother’s feelings and bodies were washed by these ladies, clean linen supplied to them, and 
is.” She is thinking of her child—her child shut down in that deal-box | everything which the most tender care could suggest was at hand in abun- 
—yet still hers--she has got it still—not till it is consigned to earth, | dance. One stalwart guardsman, who had received three severe wounds, 
and the dull clods rattle heavily on the lid, will she feel that she has | appeared deeply affected when he found himself the object of so much so- 
lost it altogether, when there will come a fearful reaction, and paroxysms | jicitude. ‘“ Ab!’ said he, “now I see there are people in England who 
of grief that deaden themselves by their own violence ; and then the | care for us poor soldiers.’’ Respecting the fund originated by Sir Robert 
wound will cicatrize, and she will clean her house, and get her husband’s’ Peel, the application of which the Temes uodertook to superintend by the 





employment of one of the staff of that paper, that gentleman writes as 
follows : ‘* As some proof of the good which has been effected by the fund 
with the administration of which I am charged, I may be permitted to 
state what has been done up to the present moment. Shirts, sheets, flan- 
nels, stockings, and loose warm robes for the wounded have hitherto been 
among the chief wants of the patients at Scutari, the convalescents on 
their way to Malta, and the men coming down here from the Crimea. 
The patients in the hospitals I have supplied with these articles through 
Miss Nightingale ; the convalescents by the Emeu through the kindness 
of Major Heyland, of the 95th. acting with the medical officer and the 
commander of the ship. Dr. M‘Shane, of the Caradoc, has undertaken 
the care of the things going to Balaklava, where they are to be intrusted to 
a small working committee, which will report on the distribution of them. 
There have been supplied to the sick and wounded by this machiuvery 
among other items, about 2,000 shirts, 250 pairs of sheets, 400 flann 
vests, ten pieces of flannel, 365 warm quilted coats, seventy-two worsted 
jackets, 1,200 pairs of stockings, and 400 towels. The contributions also 
include arrowroot, sago, sugar, tea, soap, three quarter casks of, Marsala 
wine,#0d, on ship board, tobacco.”’ : 


A Srconp Suaw.--The subject of the following paragraph is well 
known in Worcester, where his stalwart proportions attracted much notice. 
His father is a stonemason, living at Inkberrow, and his uncle, Mr. C. Davis, 
resides at Pershore :—* A colour-sergeant of the Grenadier Guards,P, be 
Davis, has been in all the engagements in the Crimea, and has not yet re- 
ceived a wound. Standing 6 feet 4 incbeshigh, and weighing upwards of* 
25 stone, he presents a somewhat prominent mark, and fills a rather 
large space in the ranks ; and to have come out of the desperate battery 
charge at Alma, and the fearful slaughtering melée on the heights of In- 
kermann, in both of which the balls were whistling from all quarters, and 
bayonets were glittering in every direction, must be ranked among the 
miracles of human contingency, as they utterly baffle every attempt at 
explanation. Davis on one occasion defended his colours with the ut- 
most tenucity, and literally mowed down the enemy, who made a rush 
to capture them. Colonel Hamilton, seeing that there*was nothing left 
for his meu but the bayonet, ordered them to charge. “Amidst dead and 
dying, first using the bayonet, then the butt end of his musket, with his 
arms unnerved from sheer fatigue of striking down the enemy, this ser- 
geant, who, according to a letter of an eye witness, towered like a giant 
above the surrounding level of heads, and to miss whom would appear 
an utter impossibility, appeared at the roll-call after the terrible engage- 
ment, with scarcely a single scratch upon him. To enumerate the enemy 
killed and put hors de combat by the single arm of Davis would appear 
almost incredible. Davis has been in the army 17 years, having entered 
the Grepadier corps as a mere lad of 15. in spite of his portly frame and 
heavy weight, he was capable of running against any man of his regi- 
ment for 100 yards, and as to jumping, he could, to use the familiar lan- 
guage of his comrades, ‘clear a five-barred gate like a swallow.’ He 
ran @ famous race while at Worcester.”’ 

TH® RIvLEMEN IN THE TRENCHES.--When Prince Menschikoff writes 
home to the Czar that nothing new bas occurred in the siege operations, 
it must not be inferred that all is going on comfortably in Sebastopol. 
The latest accounts from the English Camp inform us that our riflemen in 
the trenches continue to pick off the Russian gunners in the most astonish- 
ing manner. One rifleman is said to have killed no less than fourteen in 
one battery, so that we need not be surprised at their bad gunnery. Never 
was the superiority of skill and science in war so plainly demonstrated as 
it has been in the use of the Minié rifle, both by the French and English, 
during the campaign in the Crimea. 

The Emperor Nicholas, who begins to see that sheer brute force and 
and numbers are hardly a match for such enemies as he has to encounter, 
has resolved to organise a regiment of sharpshooters for the spring cam- 
paign, “in fall view,’ as he says “ of the dangers that threaten our be- 
loved fatherland.’ If he do not succeed any better in the training of his 
riflemen than he has done in the manufacture of fire-arms and powder, 
there will not be much reason to be afraid of his new regiment. 


Russtan GENERALS KILLED AND Wovunpep.—From the silence gene- 
on! maintained in Russian reports as to the nominal casualties, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain the names of killed and wounded officers even of bigher 
rahk. Nevertheless, the following list, extracted and successfully noted 
down, since the campaign on the Danube, from Russian and other trust- 
worthy reports, may be regarded as approximating to correctness :— 
Prince Paskiewitch, wounded at Silistria and invalided ; Lt.-Genl. Schil- 
der, died of wounds at Silistria ; Lt-Genl. Selwan, killed at Silistria ; 
Lt-Genl. Dreshern, died at Jassy ;. Lt-Gen). Churleff I1., wounded at Gi- 
urgevo ; Lt-Genl. Soimonoff, wounded at Giurgevo (killed Nov. 5); Lt- 
Genl. Luders, wounded at Silistria ; Admiral Korniloff, killed at Sebas- 
topol ; Admiral Nachimoff, wounded at Sebastopol ; Lt-Genl. Kwizenski, 
wounded at Alma ; Major-Genl. Pechtchelkanoff, wounded at Alma ; Ma- 
jor-Gen}. Goginoff, wounded at Alma (prisoner) ; Major-Genl. Kurtjanoff, 
wounded at Alma, prisoner ; Major-Genl. Popoff, wounded at Silistria ; 
Major-Genl. Stalpakoff, killed at Silistria; Major-Genl. Meger, killed at 
Silistria ; Major-Genl. Oubinski (or Dubinski), dead ot wounds ; Major- 
Genl. Babutoff, wounded on the Danube ; Major-Genl. Baturlin, wounded 
on the Danube ; Major-Genl, Orloff Denizoff (Hetman), wounded on the 
Danube ; Mujor-Genl. Chaletski, wounded at Balaklava; Major-Genl. 
Villcbois, wounded on the 5th of Nov. ; Major-Genl. Ochterlone, wounded 
on the Sth of Nov. ; Major-Genl. Kischinsky, wounded on the 5th of Nov. ; 
Major-Genl. Prince Menschikoff, wounded on the 5th of Nov. (not the Ge- 
neral-in-Chief). Here, then, is a list of twenty-five Generals and Admi- 
rals who have been put hors de combat; and strong grounds exist for 
believing that four or five others have been omitted in the divers reports 
furnished to the journals of Petersburg. 


A Favourite Curep.—General Brown’s grey charger received eleven 
bullets at the battle of the Alma; he was sent to Constantinople, where 
the bullets were extracted, and he is now fit for duty. 

TRAM-WAY FROM BALAKLAVA TO THE TRENCHES.—Wooden houses for 
the English troops in the Crimea are in the process of construction at 
Gallipoli; and officers have been dispatched to Trebizond and Sinope 
to procure and forward supplies of timber from Anatolia. Add to these 
the railway that is about to be constructed from Balaklava to the camp 
before Sebastopol—and here let us pause to do entire justice to the 
liberal patriotism of Mr. Peto and his partners. We are informed that 
the offer to construct this railway originated with them; that they, as 
contractors, are to complete it with their own men: and that when it 
is completed they are to hand it over to the army at the exact net 
cost, refusing to accept a single shilling for their labour, manage- 
ment, or the use of their capital. When Government is bestirring itself 
with the energy we now witness and when the country is coming forward 
with such munificent sacrifices as those of which that of Messrs. Peto, 
Brassey, Betts, an Co. is and illustrious example, who can doubt for a 
moment as to the result the of struggle? 


ARMING THE “ Navvies.’’—It is stated that the navvies, platelayers 
&c,, engaged to proceed to the Crimea are to be armed with a short car- 
bine, a pair of short pistols, and a cutlass each man ; the pouch and frog 
for the cutlass will be suspended from a waist-belt, which will be worn 
underneath the frock or gaberdine. By the arming of the workmen it is 
not intended that they shall act on the offensive, but the arms are solely 
for their own defence should they be surprised by the enemy while at 
work. (Many more “ Navvies” volunteered for the service than were 
required. ) 

Tue Man wit THE Waite Coat.—We gave last week, an extract from 
a letter stating that every morning an old Russian naval officer at Se- 
bastopol had a cannon brought into the street by bis servants, and amus- 
ed himself with firing at the besiegers. From time to time the Francs 
tireurs picked off the servants, but they were daily renewed by others, 
and every attempt of the best marksmen to hit the old officer had failed. 
The Press now publishes a letter from Sebastopol stating that one of the 
Zouaves bas been more fortunate. The Zouave made a hole in the earth 
to conceal himself, and watched for the appearance of the officer. The 
first day he fired in vain, but the next one of his balls struck the Russian, 
and he fell dead on his gun. 

Prince ALBERT’S PROVISION FOR HIS REGIMENT.—It is not for the offi- 
cers only, as stated, that his Royal Highness Prince Albert has ordered 
winter clothing ; but we understand that the Prince has given instruc- 
tions to provide, at his expense, seal.skin coats for his own regiment, the 
Grenadier Guards, serving in the Crimea. 


Tuk Duke or Campringe.—At one time, while the Dake was rallying 
his men, a body of Russians began to single him out, and to take shots at 
him in the most deliberate manner. A surgeon of a cavalry regiment, 
Mr. Wilson, 7th Hussars, who was attached to the brigade, perceived the 
daager of his Royal Highness, and with the greatest gallantry and cool- 
ness assembled a few men of the Guards, led them to the charge, and ut- 














terly routed and dispersed the Russians. The Duke’s horse was killed in | 
the couree of the fi t. At the close of the day he called Mr. Wilson in 
front of the regiment, and publicly thanked him for having in all proba- 
bility saved his life Times Corresp. 


A TrowsBkipcE at InkERMANN.—Several letters as well as the despatch 
have noticed Major Sir T. Trowbridge’s firm conduct in continuing to give 
orders after he was severely wounded in a battery. But the public are 
thus only half made acquainted with his heroic fortitude. His wound was 
indeed severe. Both his feet were knocked off by a cannon shot, and in 
that dreadful condition he continued to give his orders as if unhurt. 


REVOLVERS aT INKERMANN.—The revolvers carried by our officers saved 
their lives on several occasions this day. When Captain Nicholson, of 
the 77th, was lying on the nd he was fer by a Russian. The 
Colonel immediately shot the scoundrel dead. Ensign Butts, of the 77th, 
was taken prisoner by a Russian, who made him hide himself in the bush 
as his regiment went past, by keeping his cocked firelock to his head. 
The young fellow watched his chance, and shot him dead {with his re- 
volver, getting off in safety to rejoin his regiment.— Jdid. 


Tue VicruaLLine in Camp.—Mr. Commissary-General Filder deserves 
the greatest praise for his exertions in supplying our men with food. The 
stories which have been circulated respecting the insufficiency and irre- 

larity of the supply of meat, biscuit, and spirits are base calumnies. 

o army was ever fed with more punctuality, and no army, I believe, 
was ever so well fed under such very exceptional circumstances as those 
in which we are placed. The writers who describe the Southern Crimea 
as a land flowing with milk and honey forget that to us it is a forbidden 
Eden, and that the Cossack stands at the gate to bar our approach. We 
have eaten up everything edible within the precincts of the little angle 
of which we maintain possession by force of arms ; the > has been con- 
sumed, the vegetables have been consumed, the grapes have been con- 
sumed—nay, the very leaves have been boiled for food, and the vines 
used for fuel ; the cattle and sheep have been consumed, and we are now 
masters of a huge camp as sterile as a rock, and from which the last ves- 
tige of shrub or tree will soon disappear under the camp-kettle. We are 
fed by Balaklava alone ; thence comes our daily bread. It has to be car- 
ried out day by day, and yet no man in this army has ever been without 
his pound of good biscuit, his pound and a-half or pound of good beef or 
mutton, his quota of coffee, tea, rice, and sugar, or his gill of excellent 
ram, for any one day, except it has been through his own neglect. We 
draw our hay, our corn, our beef, our mutton, our biscuits, spirits, and 
necessaries of all kinds from beyond sea. Eupatoria supplies us witb cat- 
tle and sheep to a moderate extent ; but the commissariat of the army 
depends, as a general rule, on sea carriage.—Ibid. 


—»————— 


THE HURRICANE IN THE BLACK SEA. 


By the steamer which left Constantinople on the 20th ult., we have 
received ample details of the damage inflicted by the terrible storm by 
which the Euxine was visited about the middle of last month. From Mon- 
day morning, the 13th, until the afternoon of Thursday, the 16th, 
the most terrific gale ever known in that part of the world continued to 
rage throughout the length and breadth of the Black Sea. Pilots ac- 
customed to the navigation of the Euxine cannot remember a tempest so 
lamentable as the one which has committed such ravages. The prevalent 
wind was from the south-west, with occasional shifts to other quarters. 
It commenced about 7 o’clock on Monday morning, and, with the abrupt- 
ness common to this sea, soon lashed itself intoa perfect hurricane. 
Ever and anon, through the gale, fearful gusts came sweeping down the 
wind, blinding men with hail and mist, snatching strong ships from their 
holding-ground, and snapping the iron cables like bands of tow. When- 
ever this * scud”’ lifted, another and again another hapless craft was seen 
dashed miserably upon the inhospitable shore. It was impossible to give 
them help of the faintest kind in the midst of that wild surging sea and 
tempestuous wind. 

A semermppenant gives the fullowing account of the Samsen and other 
vessels :— 

“ The first mishap which occurred in the anchorage off the Katscha 

where the Commander.in-Chief was stationed, and the large number of 
Allied vessels) was to her Majesty’s ship Samson, which, together 
with other steamers, had got up steam the moment the gale began. 
About half-past seven a. m. it began to blow most fearfully, many old 
sailors saying they had never seen it blow so before. The two transports 
were lying ahead of the Samson ; No. 20 being a little ahead of No. 1. 
About nine a. m. we observed No. 20 part and fall athwart-hawse of No. 
1, both bowsprits and cutwaters getting smashed, and then they both 
drove on top of the Samson. The Samson being close we could see 
everything. They turned their hands up and went ahead, full speed, 
seemingly to separate the transports, which was done ; No. 20 passing on 
the port side of the Samson and bringing up just under her stern, and 
there smashing the stern boats, bulwarks, &. No. 1 fell athwart-hawse 
the Samson, and topped her bowsprit right up and in on her forecastle. 
Shortly after, the transport’s foremast fell, and was followed by the Sam- 
son’s foremast falling against her mainmast, mainmast against her mi- 
zenmast, and she lay a wreck. Both Nos. 20 and 1, about an hour after, 
drove and went on the shore, followed by Nos. 31, 57, and 89 transports, 
er with the Maltese barque Lis/e Aclam and five or six small brigs 
—in all, making fourteen wrecks on the beach on the Wednesday. We 
could see the Cossacks come down and take the crews of one or two pri- 
soners, as well as pick up anything of value on the beach and load their 


At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning a small French brig stranded near the 
mouth of the Katscha, and from this time till darkness hid the scene from 
view, a series of terrible disasters followed each other in quick succession. 
Fortunately, the shore in the neighbourhood of the river is terminated 
by a sandy beach ; hence here we have not had to deplore the loss of life 
as well as property. At one p.m., her Majesty’s ship Terrible parted 
all her anchors, and the cry rose to every tongue, “The Terrible will be 
on shore,”’ but gradually the noble ship faced round to the wind, and 
passed majestically out through the fleet. The wind, perhaps, was at its 
utmost height about 10.30 ; but after successive squalls, accompanied by 
sleet and bail, it passed to W.S.W. and W., from which none of our an- 
chorages on the Crimean coast afford any shelter; and an awful rolling 
sea then set in, during which the English transports 37, Rods/ey ; and 57, 
Tyrone, a Maltese brig, and 4 more small French transports went on shore. 
Meanwhile hordes of Cossacks and cavalry hovered round the wrecks, 
and as each of the smaller vessels was thrown up, were seen occupied in 
examining what the chances of the sea and war had sent them. The 
French sailors could be seen from the ships led off towards Sebastopol 
with horsemen before and behind them. Our transports, from their greater 
burden, were at some distance from the shore ; and the Cossacks rode 
backwards and forwards regarding them as the hungry fox did some 
grapes in the days of Aisop. Soon after midnight its force was broken, 
and men thanked God, for neither hemp nor iron could have stood such 
a strain much longer. But the sea continued as heavy as ever during 
the darkness, which was only broken by the lurid flash of the cannon over 
Sebastopol, showing that the war of the elements had been powerless to 
oo that of men. 

he grey dawn showed that to the disasters of the previous day had 
been added that of another transport, No. 89, Lord Raglan, and that 
the Egyptian line-of-battle ship, which still remained, had been com- 
pelled, during the night, to cut away her fore and mizenmast, and had 
also lost her bowsprit. Daylight also showed the inland hills covered 
with snow. In the course of the morning the transports on shore made 
signals of distress to the Admiral, who ordered the Fury to weigh ; she, 
however, signalled that communication was yet impossible, on account 
of the surf ; but, in the afternoon, the sea had gone down sufficiently to 
attempt their relief, although the effort was still attended with much 
danger. The Coseacks bad been busy during the day, and they made 
one or two attempts even to swim off to our transports ; but were carried 
back by the surf, aided by a knock or two on the bead from our mer- 
chant sailors, who by no means relished the idea of a Christmas in Sebas- 
topol. One gentleman in a carriage drove down to the beach, near the 

‘one, and, in good English, exhorted the sailors to make a trial of 
Muscovite forbearance. ‘“ We, too,” said he, suiting the action to the 
word, “ have hearts as well as the English.” The reply was what some- 
body calls Jobn Bull’s great everlasting “ No!” accompanied by certain 
rather strong adjectives. No fire had been opened on the enemy during 
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the ships, fired a parting salvo at the Russians with cartridges which had 
been collected from the field of Alma. 

The tempest need at Balaklava about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 14th, n two hours eleven transports had been wrecked and 
six dismasted, and rendered unfit for service. The most terrible disaster 
was the total loss of the new magnificent steam-ship Prince, which bad ar- 
rived a few day’s previously, with the 46th regiment and a cargo valued 
at £500,000, and indispensably necessary for the prosecution of the siege 
and the comfort of the army. The loss of the Prince seems to have been 

ly —_ to the negligence of her officers. When she arrived at Ba- 
akiava she let go ene of her anchors in thirty fathoms water. Ita 
that the cable had never been clinched, and the whole of it ran out ; an- 
chor and cable were lost together. She then let go the other anchor, the 
cable of which was so inefficiently fastened that she lost this also. She 
then steamed out to sea until she could get up another cable from her 
hold, and at last let go a smaller anchor, with which she rode until the tem- 
pest broke upon her on Tuesday morning. An eye-witness saw her car- 
ried from her moorings on to the rocks with such force that in ten minutes 
there was hardly a piece a yard longremaining. She might almost be said to 
go to powder. Of a crew of 150 only six,were saved. This splendid ves- 
sel, of 2600 tons, was purchased by Government some time since, and 
sent out full of most valuable stores and munitions of war. Everything 
is lost. With the exception of the troops, everything remained in her at 
the time she was dashed on the rocks. The whole of the winter clothing 
for the men went down--40,000 suits of cloth:s, with under-garments, 
socks, gloves, and a multitude of other articles of the kind ; vast quanti- 
ties of shot and shell; and, not least in consequence, the medical stores 
sent out in consequence of the deficiencies which formerly existed. 

A first glance at Eupatoria, after the storm, showed that it had suffered 
even more than the Katscha. True, the Bellerophon and Leander rode 
it out, but the total wreck of an Egyptian line of battle ship, and near 
the beach the tricolour floating mournfully over the Henri Quatre— 
strong and erect as ever, but never again to carry the flag of France to 
victory —as well as the stranded transports in front and to the southward 
of the town told a dreary story. In front lay the stranded remains of five 
French merchant vessels ; just beyond it, along the sandy isthmus, be- 
tween the sea and Lake Sasik, lay what three days before were strong 
and well-found ships, in the following order, commencing from the town: 
—No. 81, Georgiana ; No. 61, Harbinger ; French Government screw- 
steamer, Plutv ; No. 3, Her Majesty; No. 55, Glendalough; a small 
French steamer ; No. 53, d4sia ; an Egyptian two-decker ; Henri Qaatre, 
100 guns, All these ships, with the exception of the two line-of-battle 
ships, were stranded during the day. The Henri Quatre parted after 
the force of the gale was spent; but when the sea was heaviest, shortly 
after six in the evening, she went on shore without any damage, and no 
doubt might have been recovered in better times. The Egyptian was a 
perfect wreck ; she also stranded during the night. The Sea Nymph 
foundered during a heavy squall inthe day. The enemy took advantage 
of the gale by advancing on Eupatoria with about 6000 cavalry and 
twelve field-pieces ; they were, however, warmly received with such a 
heavy fire, both of guns and rockets, that they retired with a loss of about 
100 killed and wounded. Our loss amounted to only two men wounded. 
Lieut. Hood of H. M.S. drethusa, was in command of the battery which 
repulsed this formidable assault. 

Although there is every reason to be satisfied with the way in which 
the fleet behaved during the storm, yet it would be folly to expose them 
to another such trial. All the sailing transports are to proceed imme- 
diately to Buyukdéré, the sailing liners to Sinope ; the idea of Baltschik 
being abandoned as too exposed. Four only from each fleet will remain 
at Chersonese, in one of the small harbours to the eastward. Report 
says that the Britannia, which laboured so heavily as to have had at one 
time more than four feet of water in the hold, is among the ships to pro- 
ceed to Sinope, the Commander-in-Chief shifting his flag to the Furious. 
Five French line-of-battle ships damaged, especially about the rudder 
and stern-frame, have left for the Bosphorus. Admiral Hamelin’s flag 
is on board a steamer. Many of our ships, especia!ly the steamers, which 
have been through the whole campaign, from Besika downwards, are in 
want of a thorough repair before undergoing the further chances of a 
Euxine winter. Still there are plenty of fresh ones, both already arrived 
on the station, and now in England, to supply their places. 

It has been determined to abandon Eupatoria, and orders have been 
sent thither to destroy the Henri Quatre. There is a rumour that the 





Tartar inhabitants who have trusted to our protection are to be removed 
to Sinope. The gale appears to have injured the Russian brakewater at 
the entrance of Sebastopol, as they sunk another two-decker on the 17th, 
in the same position as the others. 





THE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA. 

At the moment of writing, there is great uncertainty as to the real 
terms of the new triple engagement, concluded at Vienna, on the 2nd 
inst.—We give what is surmised, in two or three different shapes. The 
Times of Wednesday, the 6th inst., has these words telegraphed from 
Vienna, under date Dec. 4., and commended to public confidence as “ pro- 
bably correct.’’!! 

The convention concluded on Saturday wasa triple alliance. The last 
article in the Anglo-French treaty of alliance was, that the other Eu- 
ropean Powers should be at liberty to accede to it, and Austria has 
now done so. The sense of the treaty probably is : 

“1, That Austria has engaged to consider every violation of the Turk- 
ish gam by Russia as equivalent to a declaration of war against 
herself. 

“2, That Austria will reinforce her army in the Principalities, so that 
Omar Pacha may at once begin operations, the Imperial troops remain- 
ing as a kind of reserve. 

“3, At the demand of the Western Powers, Austria will place 15,000 
or 25,000 men at Varna, which, in case of need, can be sent to the Crimea. 

“4, England and France pledge themselves that the territorial posses- 
sions of the Emperor of Austria shall, under all circumstances, remain 
undiminished.” 

There is a secret article. After the triple alliance has been ratified, 
Prussia will be invited to accede to it. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing on the 
evening of the 7th, gives the following summary of the text of the triple 
treaty :— 

“The treaty commences by repeating and recording the declarations 
and the principal acts of the conference at Vienna, as well as the declar- 
ations and engagements contained in the notes exchanged on the 8th of 
August, 1854, between the high contracting parties. 

“It maintains the four points of guarantee as the necessary basis of 

ace, at the same time that it reserves and recognises to each of the 

owers the faculty of extending them by additional conditions. 

“ Austria binds herself to France and England, as she had already 
done to Turkey by the treaty of the 14th of June, 1854, to occupy the 
Principalities for the purpose of repulsing the Russian troops, if they at- 
tempted to re-enter them. 

“ Austria proclaims the right, as justly belonging to Turkey and to 
the Allies, of making all the movements which may suit them for the 
purpose of attacking either the Russian troops or the Russian territory. 

“Tf, in consequence of her attitude in the Principalities, or for any 
other cause, Austria should find herself at war with Russia, the alliance 
offensive and defensive between her, France, and England, shall be es- 
tablished by the fact of the war. 

“Tf, before the end of the present year 1854, Russia should not have 
made propositions which are considered acceptable, and which ensure 
good and durable peace, the three Powers will advise as to the means of 
obtaining that peace. 

“The three high contracting Powers bind themselves not to accept 
any proposition for the re-establishment of peace without having delibe- 
reted upon it in common. 

“Such are the terms of this important treaty.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily ews, under date of the 6th thus 
varies the information conveyed. 

I have good reason to believe that the official publication of the treaty 
with Austria will be delayed for some deys at the instance of the English 
Government, for the express purpose of escaping the criticisms of the 
prees on the text before the meeting of Parliament. In the meantime I 
am enabled, from a perfectly authentic source, to give you the following 





the day from the fleet, and it was determined not to do so till they pro- 
ceeded to overt acts of hostility. About 4 p. m., volunteer boats from 
the Queen, Rodney, London, and some steamers, pulled in, and the Fire- | 
brand got uoder way to cover them. On seeing them approaching, the | 
Cossacks drew up on the cliff, and fired on the boats, killing @ man be- | 
longing to the Queen. This fre was immediately returned from the 
steamer, and they at once scurried off. The surf prevented the crews'| 
being rescued till the morning of the 16th, when they were recovered by 
the boats of the Firebrafid and other steamers, after having, in one of 


particulars, which comprise, I believe, all the principal points of the 
treaty. It is to become eventually = treaty of alliance offensive and 


the four points includes the throwing open of the Black Sea, Russia not 
to be allowed to have a larger number of vessels therein than France and 
Eogland. Six ships from each nation is, I believe, the stipulated number. 
A European port is to be formed as a counterpoise to Sebastopol, either 
at Batoum or Sinope. The liberty of the Danube is to be declared, and 
as a guarantee for such liberty town and fortress of Ismail and all 
the Russian forts near the mouth of the Danube are to be destroyed. The 
protectorate of the Christians (subjects of the Sultan in Turkey) is to be 
exercised collectively by the-Five Powers. Each power will have the 
right to protect separately its own subjects of its own religion, but not 
the subjects of the Sultan, Should Austria be compelled on March 2 to 
declare war, she will enter with all her forces into Bessarabia, and will 
send 20,000 men into the Crimea. I am also told, but of this I am not so 
certain as of what precedes, that the two Western powers undertake to 
maintain Austria in the pategriy of her dominious. There is ver 

little chance that the Emperor of Russia will accept these terms. t 
must be owned that they are much better than it was expected Austria 
would assent to. Action, however, on the part of Austria is yet quite 
another thing. 


Without directly referring to its own absurd version of the Vienna 
news, published in its columns on the preceding day, the Times of the 
7th thus cuts the ground from under its correspondent’s feet. We only 
call attention to this fact, because (as we have repeatedly remarked) 
there are tboze silly persons who put unvarying and implicit confidence 
in all the clever but contradictory statements which emanate from Print- 
ing-House Square. 


The ratifications of the treaty signed at Vienna on Saturday last be- 
tween Austria, France, and Eogland, will doubtless be exchanged as 
speedily as possible, and the treaty itself will then be made known to the 
world. In the meantime a variety of conjectures have been hazarded on 
this important subject, some of which have been transmitted to us by 
our Own correspondents abroad ; but we are satisfied that the real sub- 
stance and purport of the treaty has not yet transpired. Whatever may 
be its provisions, we undertake to affirm, from our knowledge of the po- 
licy of the Allied Governments and of the intentions of Austria, that it 
does not postpone for a period of three months the decision of a question 
of vital interest to the conduct of the war aud to the future peace of 
Europe ; that it does not contain any guarantee, either direct or indirect, 
of the possessions of Austria ; that it has never been intended to send a 
division of the Austrian army either to Varna or to the Crimea; that it 
does not contain any promise of subsidy or secret article ; that the bel- 
ligerent Powers have not in any way bound themselves to make any 
fresh propositions of peace to Russia, or to enter upon negotiations on 
any basis proposed by the German States; and, lastly, that, although 
France and England adhere to the Four Points contained in their Notes 
of the 8th of August, as the chief substance of their demands and the 
sole basis of negotiation at the prescnt time, they have distinctly inti- 
mated what their interpretation of those propositions is such as to in- 
clude all the objects of the war, and that the Cabinet of Vicana concurs 
in this interpretation of those terms. * " ° sd * 
If our information be correct, although this convention is not an actual 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance between Austria and the West- 
ern Powers, inasmuch as Austria is not at this moment at war with Rus- 
sia, it is of nearly similar significance, and the strongest engagement 
which, under the circumstances, Austria could sign. We mean by this 
expression that we believe the Emperor of Austria to have contracted a 
positive engagement to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the belligerent States against Russia, unless peace upon the terms 
exacted by all the Powers be concluded before the termination of this 
current month of December ; or, in other words, unless, in answer to the 
announcement at St. Petersburgh, that Austria is about to join the West- 
ern alliance, the Emperor of Russia declares at once his inability to pro- 
long the contest. Such an act of surrender on the part of the Ozar is at 
present highly improbable. 


a 


THE CZAR’S VAGUE TALK OF PEACE. 

You are, in consequence, M. le Baron authorized to declare to the Prus- 
sian Cabinet that the Emperor is disposed to take part in negotiations 
which would have for their object the re-establishment of peace, and to 
whiek the four propositions indicated below would serve as a starting 
potut as formulated, viz. : 

1, A common guarantee by the Five Powers of the religious and divil 
rights of the Christian population of the Ottoman Empire, without dis- 
tinction of form of worship. 

2. Protectorate of the Principalities exercised in common by the Five 
Powers, on the same conditions as stipulated in their favour by our trea- 
ties with the Porte. 

3. Revision of the treaty of 1841. Russia will not oppose its abolition, 
if the Sultan, the principal party interested, consents thereto. 

4, Free navigation of the Danube, which exists de jure, and which 
Russia, never had the intention oi preventing. —Count Nesselrode’s des- 
patch to the Russian Minister at Berlin, dated St. Petersburg, Nov. 6, 





THE RUSSIAN EXPOSITION OF 1855. 


We have to welcome a new class of volunteer assistance in this war. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, addressing the electors of Coventry, has claimed for 
science a share in the enterprise against Russia. Others bave seen how 
little progress this country appears to have made in imparting to war the 
intellectual progress that may be descried in every other branch of hu- 
man enterprise. We are still sending out, observes the Times, more 
armies on the old plan, unaided by modern appliances ; men to conquer, 
observes the Morning Post, by sheer brute force and courage, when the 
elements of force have been so greatly multiplied by mechanical science. 
The Lancaster gun and Chalmers howitzer are the only exceptions to the 
rule of excluding scientific improvements from the conduct of the war. 
Our army clothing is made in improved machines ; our soldiers are taught 
in improved schools; they are carried over in improved steam-ships ; 
their food is packed in an improved way ; we receive intelligence of their 
actior by the last improved telegraph ; and in short everything about 
them is improved, even down to some few of their own weapons, except 
the entire fashion of carrying on war fare. While theoretical science 
thus lectures our Government on what is undoubtedly the true grand 
omission, practical science volunteers its assistance. Some one issaid to 
have offered to take any Russian fort by contract, for a sufficient conside 
ration. 

Mr. James Nasmyth of Manchester offers his steam-hammer, as a means 
of making wrought-iron guns in any quantity, of such calibre and power 
as to send shells and shots on the Minié rifle plan, of two or three hun- 
dredweight, distances that would keep us beyond the reach of the ene- 
my’s missiles: and his plans and designs are before the Government. 
Mr. A. M. Perkins, son of the inventor of the steam-gun, anuounces his 
readiness to supply the Government with a steam-gun capable of throw- 
ing a ball of a ton weight a distance of five miles. “ If such a gun were 
fixed in Brunel’s large ship of 10,000 tons,” he says, ‘I venture to say 
that Sebastopol would be destroyed without losing a man.’”’ Mr. Perkins 
dates his letter from ‘‘ the Patent Hot-Water Apparatus Manufactory ;” 
which looks like a cunning threat of the position in which the Czar 
might find himself. ‘How dangerous!” an old lady was overheard to 
exclaim on seeing Perkins’ steam-musket, which sent out a stream of 
bullets like a fire-engine hose—* How dangerous it must be to be in front 
of it!” The Czar would think so; but we would spare his feelings. 
Imagine balls a ton weight racing over London from some place a mile 
beyond Highgate! : ; 

riously, these proposals are worth a winter’s thought. Active ope- 
rations will be suspended, but our vote decidedly would be for trying 
Nasmyth’s cannon-making steam-hammer and Perkins’ ton-weight steam 
cannon-balls next spring. The Council of War requires new auxiliaries ; 
and the refurmed Royal Society may prove its vitality and utility by 
lending its aid in this new union of military art and practical science.-- 
Spectator. 





THE CANADIAN ANNEXATIONISTS. 
Government House, Quebec, Monday, Dec. 1854. 
Present: His Excernency THe Earn or Ever «np Kincarping, K.T. 
Governor-General, in Council. 
The attention of His Excellency having been drawn to the position of 





the several parties who were removed from appointments held by them 
under the Crown for combining to procure the severance of the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and Canada and to annex this province to the 


defensive. Peace will be proposed to Russia by Austria on the basis of | neighbouring Republic; and His Excellency being impressed with the 


the four points, interpreted as mentioned in the treaty. If by January 1 
or 2, (I am not sure which,) Russia shall not have accepted the four points 
so interpreted, Austria will recall her Ambassador from St. Petersburg, 
and if by March 2 the four points (or at least some conditions satisfactory 
to the 
accepted by Russia, then Austria will declare war. The interpretation of 


| belief that the state 


estern Powers based upon the four points) shall not have been | 


of feeling which gave rise to that proceeding has 
happily passed away, and that the majority of those who took part in it 
are deeply sensible that the advancement and prosperity of the country 
bave been promoted and will continue to be maintained by its remaining 
a dependancy of Great Britain, was pleased to order, and it is hereby, 
ordered, that the parties referred to be restored to their former or similar 
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ranks and appointments under the Crown, as soon and in so far as present 
ciroumstances will permit. W. H. Lezs, C. E. C. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 18565. 

It has often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon for the benefit of our 
subscribers. result was a rapid journey with Mr. J.B. WanpesrorpE 
who — for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
bim for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall—a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilfal burin of Mr. R. HivsneLwoop of this city—When we say, that the 

tion of this plate has actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest line engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give is 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1854. 





From the seat of war no intelligence of moment was brought by the 
Liverpool steamer of the 9th inst.; and we find ourselves therefore again 
in the position to which we alluded last Saturday—that is to say, at- 
tempting to make up our usual summary, with ears watchfully alive for 
the news-boy’s cry of an Extra. The items of Crimean news, such as 
they are, will be found in another column ; and they are on the whole 
favourable. They do not indeed announce any more brilliant victories 
gained by the Allied army ; but they make mention of several successes, 
and confirm the belief that whilst the besiegers are at length securely 
entrenched, the Russians are incapable of further serious attempts to 
raise the siege. As for speculating on the date at which there seems any 
likelihood of an assault on Sebastopol, or on the means of defence at 
command of Prince Menschikoff—we must once more decline to commit 
ourselves. For any approximatian to a correct judgment, two things 
are very essential, and both lie beyond our reach. The one is a guaging 
rod for the mud of Southern Russia, including the Crimea ; the other is 
a full, true, and particular account of the stock of provisions and ammu- 
nition remaining in the beleagured city. Accurate information on these 
points would be just now most acceptable. Without it, the prophets of 
the future are rushing about in the dark. At the same time, we know 
that men and material for the Allies have continued to arrive at the 
scene of action, up to the latest date. 

The details of the great storm in the Black Sea, though showing many 
disasters and some of them sufficiently grievous, scarcely warrant the 
exulting tone in which the St. Petersburg reports described them. Not 
a single British ship-of-war was lost: and one only of the French squa- 
dron, the Henri IV., 84, was driven on shore. The loss of the Prince 
indeed is a sad calamity, and all the more vexatious because it was 
caused by unpardonable neglect of the Captain or officers in charg¢ of her. 

The casualties amongst those who hold high command in the British 
forces engaged have been, as our readers know, unusually severe. We 
have now to regret that the Duke of Cambridge has been invalided ; nor 
are there wanting gossips and men who love to figure in print, ready 
with their statements that the peculiar malady of George III. was mani- 
fested by his gallant grandson, after he had exhibited the hereditary cou- 
rage of his race on the field of Inkermann. A want of cordiality between 
the Duke and Lord Raglan has also been currently reported, since the ¢om- 
méncement of the campaign, although it were well to guard against im- 
plicit trust in the thousand and one rumours that prevail. The concoc- 
tion of them for the press on both sides of the Atlantic is kept up with 
unflagging perseverance. The last canard appeared, the other day, in the 
London correspondence of a New York daily paper. It was therein duly 
chronicled that Lord Forth, the son of Lord Perth, who had distinguished 
himself at Alma and Balaklava, being ordered into the trenches, refused 
to go; that Lord Raglan thereupon sent the young officer home, instead 
of placing him under arrest; but that when the contumacious Lord 
Forth reached the paternal mansion, Lord Perth refused to receive him. 
This indignation of the elder gentleman is natural enough in its way{; 
but without contesting the probability of the Commander-in-Chief per- 
mitting his authority to be trifled with, we take the liberty of remarking 
that the titles of Forth and Perth are pure fictions! Let us however do 
justice to the charming naiveté of this letter-writer in oar contemporary’s 
employ. He gravely states that the Duke of Cambridge, at the aforesaid 
fight, ‘‘ was fired at by some Russian riflemen, and came near being shot,” 
and cites by way of showing dissensions amongst the English Generals, 
that “Sir De Lacy Evans likewise leaves the army!! Wereally thought 
that the records of the 5th of November had been so voluminously spread 
before the London public, that not a soul in the metropolis could be un- 
informed. It seems otherwise. 

But if the roar of artillery has become somewhat faint before Sebasto- 
pol, and the shock of contending men infrequent, there is great enthusiasm 
manifested at home in providing means for carrying on the war. Re- 
cruits flock ia ; fresh “ flowers of the aristocracy” succeed those who have 
fallen ; troops go forward to the East ; volunteer nurses tender their pre- 
sence in the hospitals of Scutari; noblemen get up private subscriptions 
for furnishing the camp-tables of their quondanf associates; yachts are 
ont-fitting for Balaklava, for which Gunter—erst the purveyor of May Fair 
supper-tables, and of bridal breakfasts following gay weddings at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square—is now busily potting game and other deli- 
cacies, by way of cargo ; ladies are knitting socks and comforters for the 
“ poor soldiers in the Crimea” ; there is no shrinking from a prospect of 
increased taxation. How much further this list of evidences of the spirit, 
that now pervades the British people, might be swelled, they best know 
who read the British newspapers. The national feeling is fairly aroused, 

Simultaneously with the lull before Sebastopol and the activity at 
home, come tidings that the long and wearisome and undignified nego- 
tiations with Austria, on the part of Great Britain and France, have 
borne fruit at length in a Treaty of close alliance. The particulars 
known ere the steamer of the 9th inst. sailed from Liverpool are thrown 
together elsewhere ; but it is impossible for us to find place for a glimpse 
even at the comments of our press upon this new event. For our own 
parts, we cannot look upon it with much satisfaction. It complicates 
the whole affair at issue ; gives us an ally on whom no dependence can 
be placed ; and renders it not improbable that a general war in Europe 
may take the place of that attempt upon the extremities of one Empire, 
to which the war has hitherto been limited. Others, with fair means of 
forming a judgment, perceive herein such a display of strength as will 
alarm the Czar and compel him to lower his tone, or--if that be impossi- 
ble--such aggressive power as must humble him into submission. The 
former surmise we believe to be a rash one ; the latter supposes Austria to 
be sincere, which is at least improbable. France and England could have 
compelled Austria to be neutral, by the mere threat to foment insurrection 
inher dominions. They cannot compel her to fight heartily on their side, 
The subject however‘is not one to be disposed of in a few hasty lines ; and 
indeed it is premature to discuss it at all, until the explanations of the 
Ministry in the British Parliament shall have put the public in possession 
of the facts of the case. The reader will not fail to notice he curious 


version of the Treaty, originally published by the London Times, on the 
authority of its correspondent at Vienna. That surely must have been 
a Russian reading of the document ; it bears sueb absurdity upon the face 
of it. No wonder that the Times of the day following its publication 
disavowed the view that it took. 

Had we more epace at command, we might comment upon a very elo- 
quent speech delivered by Kossuth in London, on the 29th ult., at a grand 
gathering of Polish exiles. The speech has been printed here. The old 
story in it is that Poland and Hungary should be the beginning and the 
ending of any international European war, in which Great Britain may 
happen to be engaged. The novelty is a severe critisism upon the Allied 
Expedition to the Crimea, which Kossuth condemns as badly planned 
and worse executed. Amongst others, he repeats the assertion that Lord 
Raglan should have commenced the attack on Sebastopol from the North, 
instead of from the Southern side. Those who advocate this strange 
opinion forget that the besiegers must draw their supplies from the sea, 
and that there are no harbours accessible from the spot where they would 
have us encamped. Certainly a Hungarian campaign was not likely to 
indue the ex-governor with much insight into nautical affairs. 





fact is there anything to notice, wherein we might be expected to take 
particular interest, unless it be an effort made in both Houses, though 
still incomplete, to bring about the erection of a Light-House on Cape 
Race, at the joint expense of the U. S. and British governments. The 
idea is in consonance with that liberal spirit which ought to distinguish 
the international dealings between two such countries. The saving of 
life and property that the projected beacon would effect is obvious, not 
only to those most immediately interested, but also to those who study 
maps or read newspapers. 

If Congress have been holiday-making, or confining its attention main- 
ly to domestic affairs with which we have not much to do, the seat of 
Government furnishes abundant topics for the journalists to discuss and 
fight over. Not the least of these in our eyes is the talked-of mediation 
of the U. S. between the belligerents in Europe; and we gratefully re- 
cord that this theme still receives some share of public attention, and of 
a proval so far as it goes. Let us not however be thought captious, if 
we refer to what we said last Saturday on this point, and repeat our 
doubts of the efficacy or the expediency of such intervention. The op- 
pressive power of Russia in the Black Sea is the grand evil of which the 
Allies complain ; the attempt to brow-beat Turkey having only been the 
last drop that caused the cup to overflow. Can any peace-making com- 
missioners persuade Nicholas to raze Sebastopol and burn his fleet? Can 
they persuade the Allies to abandon the enterprise commenced? The 
answer to either question must be in the negative. 

We said a few words recently, touching the enterprise of Colonel! Kin- 
ney and his associates, who, going beyond the old trick of driving a 
coach-and-six through an Act of Parliament, propose to drive a hundred 
Texas waggons through the Balwer-Clayton Treaty. The subject is not 
only still canvassed with great freedom by the press; the difficulties 
with other Republics, which we anticipated, and of which we washed 
British hands, have already commenced. Senor Molina, representing at 
Washington the Costa Rica Government, has addressed a letter of en- 
quiry and remonstrance and warning, to Mr. Marcy, the United States 
Secretary of State, and has been favoured with a truly diplomatic re- 
ply. Mr. Marcy is not aware that the Colonisers purpose any trespass 
upon Costa Rica ; cannot perceive any thing illegal in the enterprise ; 
and blandly advises the Senor to make application to the Company. 
The redress he may obtain from them will probably be apparent on the 
designated ground. 

We are thankful to believe that Queen Victoria has no representative 
at the Galapagos Islands. Otherwise we should expect another protest ; 
since there is a rumour that the Republic of Ecuador has tendered this 
group——with all its turtles, its fish, its Spanish penal settlement, and its 
possibility of guano—to the United States, for the modest sum of three 
millions of dollars. These islands of the blest lie nearly under the Equa- 
tor, at a distance of six or seven hundred miles West of the coast of Ecua- 
dor. Their attractions have been set forth by the press; but there is 
one peculiarity about them, of which we have seen.no notice.. There is 
nothing worth having (save turtles) when you get there ; but if you do 
get there, you will find it very difficult to get away again. The seaman, 
who is bound to or from the Galapagos, runs great risk of meeting 
the fate which so nearly deprived Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner of an 
opportunity of chaunting his adventures. Merely to mention that there 
is the region of perpetual calms, may disenchant the adventarous. 
Still, if there be no scope for a fleet of clippers, a small steamer might 
profitably carry turtle to Panama, to supply the wants of hungry Cali- 
fornians. Whether for that purpose it be requisite to transfer $3,000,000 
from the Treasury at Washington to the custody of the Ecuadorian Mi- 
nister, we do not pretend to judge. We have only further to say, that 
guano facilities being considered doubtful, it is not probable that Uncle 
Sam will be gulled. 

Lord Elgin arrived in this city on Monday evening, and embarked for 
Liverpool in the Pacific steamer on Wednesday. Very thick weather 
however detained the vessel until the following day. 

The Canadian journals that have reached us make mention of one of 
the very last acts of the late Governor-General, which is too important 
to be passed without notice. The persons—said to number about fifteen 
hundred--who were deprived of their honorary rank and appointments 
under the Crown, some years ago, tor having publicly manifested their 
“ annexation” tendencies, have been restored to them by special proclama- 
tion. The wording of thisdocument is remarkable for the undisguised man- 
ner in which it alludes to the circumstance, and may, we think, be quot- 
ed asa happy satire upon the vague phrasing commonly found in such 
state-papers. As usual where party-feeling has been very high, there 
are some who cannot be thoroughly satisfied, and who think that this 
balm for an old wound would have been offered with a better grace by 
the successor of his departing Lordship. The point is not worth an ar- 
gument. Leaving those most interested in the matter to discuss it as a 
fact, we confess ourselves pleased with the novel idea of calling things 
by their right names. The Proclamation ‘s reprinted elsewhere. Of 
course, the boon will not be accepted by every individual to whom it is 
offered. 

The Montreal Herald of the 21st inst. contains a very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Dease of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in reply to Dr. King’s 
comments on Dr. Rae’s account of his late discovery. These comments 
were in the shape of a letter to the Editor of the London Examiner, 
which was copied into the 4/bion of the 2nd inst. We content ourselves 
to-day with stating that Mr. Dease mainly corroborates Dr. Rae, so far 
as his experience and knowledge enable him to do so. Next week we 
shall endeavour to let him speak for himself. 

Sir Edmund Head held his first official Levee, on Friday of last week, 
at the Government House, Quebec. It was very numerously attended. 
The Mayor and Corporation of the City and the Magistrates of the Dis- 
trict presented Addresses, couched in terms at once loyal and personally 
flattering. Most sincerely do we wish the new representative of her Ma- 
jesty a less troublous tenure of office than that which his predecessor 








underwent. 


The past week has not been a very stirring one in Congress ; nor in | 


We are doomed to be for ever protesting against our cotemporary the 
WV. Y. Daily Times, or to pass by much that ought to be noticed. The 
Earl of Cardigan as a nobleman and a gentleman is held in contempt, and 
deservedly so ; but he is noted as a devotee to his profession, and has 
just acquired a well-won fame, by protesting against a rash order, and 
then heading the suicidal charge which it directed. So soldierly and so 
manly an act should have screened him for a while from the obloquy at- 
taching to him in his private character. But the journal just mentioned 
seems to have its pigeon-holes of scandalous tittle-tattle, for use when 
the occasion offers—the occasion being the turning of the public eye in 
the particular direction. Thus it raked over the ashes of the Duke of 
Wellington and of the Marquis of Anglesey, ere these two soldiers were 
well quiet in their graves, in order to pick out some few foibles 
whereby the brilliance of their careers might be dimmed. Lord 
Cardigan is not dead; but he is talked-of. An occasion—forth- 
with two or three columns are issued, not the most decent in the world, 
respecting the soldier's disreputable amours, and the Times seems to 
think that it has done something mighty fine, for it calls attention thereto, 
editorially.--The most galling thing about it is, that this sketch appears 
to have been written by an Englishman! What sort of a person this can 
be, who takes this method of showing himself devoid of manliness, gen- 
tleness, justice, or taste, we are altogether at a loss to imagine. The 
fellow writes too as though he had seen what he describes! We pick 
out elsewhere a passage or two that an Englishman might avow. The 
smut and small-talk--that is to say, three-fourths of the whole—we omit. 


As might have been expected, an attempt has been made-at San Fran- 
cisco, by the Russian Consul, to distarb the peaceful relations subsisting 
between the U. S. authorities and the Allies as represented by the naval 
officers at that port. Readers will recollect that the Sitka, a prize, was 
brought thither from Vancouver’s Island. Well, the plot was hatched. 
A writ of habeas corpus on behalf of the prisoners was served on the 
British officer in charge of the Sitka. It was however made returnable 
in two days from its date ; and the unpleasantness and uncertainty of a 
discussion of the law of the case were promptly evaded, by the vessel 
tripping her anchor and proceeding to the Sandwich Islands or elsewhere. 
Some of the local journals state that this was the proper course—under 
the circumstances. A Russian merchant vessel bas found her way into 
tae same port, and was lying there at the last date, alongside of a British 
frigate. 

After a protracted floundering in muddy waters, or in plain language, 
after a vain effort to extract from the records of the past any decent 
pretext for their manifest leaning towards Russia, certain journals of this 
city have just betaken themselves to the last news of a probable Treaty 
between the Allies and Austria, and have hailed it as the very argument 
of which they were in search. Their jump at this may show their con- 
viction that they have been latterly doing penance in an untenable quag~ 
mire ; though it may be doubted whether they have yet landed on firm 
ground. Reluctantly, we must postpone any attempt to reply to the 
new sophistries; set afloat, although several of them are too transparently 
absurd, to stand in need of any confutation. We will only ask to-day, 
how it happened that young and unfledged Republican America could in- 
voke the aid of despotic France, whilst it is a sin of the first magnitude 
for England to avail herself of Austria’s assistance, ia carrying out Eng 
land’s purposes ? 

Rear-Admiral Bruce, appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral Price in the 
command of our squadron in the Pacific. arrived here vid Boston by the 
Amerieg steamer. He is staying for a few days at the Clarendon Hotel ; 
but proceeds next week by way of Aspinwall to Panama. The Admiral, 











who returned a few months since from his three years’ service in command 
on the West coast of Africa, has the reputation of being a very skilful 
and efficient officer. As Capt. Bruce of the Imogen frigate he was well 
known in the Pacific some years since. He is accompanied by Lieut, 
Alexander, his flag-lieutenant, and by Capt. Stewart, R. M., who takes the 
place of Capt. Parker killed in action at Petropaulovski. 

Mr. J. Savile Lumley, Secretary of the British Legation at Washington, 
arrived here also by the vessel mentioned above. He takes the place of 
Mr. Griffith. 

With great regret we notice that the Bill to modify the regulations af- 
fecting free people of colour, entering sea-portsof South Carolina, was a 
finally rejected by the Assembly of that State, on the third reading. It had 
passed the Senate. We regret it the more, because the law as it stands 
at present is not only an occasional source of angry international dis- 
cussion, it has not even the merit of being well adapted for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. emeetntinns 

Mr. John Mitchel has resigned the editorial conduct of the Citizen. 
Injured eye-cight is one of the causes alleged, and by it he becomes en- 
titled to an expression of sympathy and regret. Judging from the tone 
of our contemporaries--for we may be suspected of prejudice—his brief 
public career has not earned him, otherwise, mach respect from the men of 
our craft. 








Drama. 


If in any future state Mr. Wallack and Mr. Burton should be Pythagorasti- 
cally transmogrified into horses, they will undoubtedly run well together. 
They have had much valuable experience on this Earth of ours. For the last 
two years it has been a neck-and-neck race, and it would be hard to say who 
is foremost even now. There is something amusing and something satisface 
tory in a contest so well sustained, particularly where the goal is public ap- 
probation. 

All the novelties (of any consequence) in New York are double barrelled ; 
one barrel goes off in Broadway ; the other in Chambers Street. A short time 
since the Broadway one miss-fired in consequence of having been surcharged 
with “‘ Weeds and (let me charitably add) Flowers.” Ever since however the 
two have been punctual, and certain enough to satisfy a critical Joe Manton. 
On Monday last Mr. Burton discharged a French piece; on Wednesday Mr. 
Wallack did the same. It is my melaucholy pleasure to speak of both. 

The first is from the dictionary of J. E. Durivage, and is called “« A Nice 
Young Man.” The title is old, and has been used before. The hero is a cer- 
tain Viscount de la Ruse (Miss Raymond) who dresses extravagantly and lives 
ina garret. A fortune of two millions is in process of adjudication, when the 
action of the play commences. There are two claimants for this nice little 
property—the Viscount and a Baron (Mr- Johnston). The latter possesses in- 
fluence, which he cheerfully bnt clamsily wields for his own interests. The 
Viscount on the contrary is poor, and possesses no influence but that of a good- 
looking face and a knack of fascinating people with it. Inserutable and sacred 
Justice is represented by Mr. Barton who, as the Cownsellor Bonhomme, has 
the final arbitrement of the case. He is consequently the point ofattack. The 
Baron essays him in vain. The Viscount, having fascinated every one else, 
looks to the Counsellor as his final triumph. Ina first interview Justice is 
stern and inexorable ; the Viscount cannot discover any weak point. Dispi- 
rited but not dismayed, he determines to try once more, and waits in the Coun- 
sellor’s library for an interview. To kill time he goes to the bookcase 
which has been accidentally left open, and takes down a volume of Homer. 
The leaves stick together unaccountably ; he gives the cover a tug and lo! it 
opens and discovers a case-bottle of the best Cogniac! Another and another 
volume display a similar collection of choice spirits. Here then is the Counsel- 
lor’s weak point. Asthe representative of Justice, not only is he blind, but occa- 
sionally blind-drank. The Viscount avails himself of this discovery, and feign 
ing drunkenness, surprises the Counsellor whilst he is making an extract from 
one of his favourite authors. They boose together uproariously, and the Coun- 





sellor is won. The Nice Young Man in short fascinates every one. He is con- 
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stantly in difficulties, and as constantly getting out of them, by the power of 
his savoir vivre. 

The Comedy is amusing and has been dramatised with some ability. There 
is not sufficient plot however for three acts. To eke out the sympathy of the 
last act an incident is introduced, which is simply absurd. The Viscount has 
fought a duel, been wounded, and carries his arm in a bandage. For having 


’ fought he is liable to be placed in the Bastile. It is therefore necessary to fasci- 


nate the King. He does so, by mere accident. Two gentlemen on horseback 
are watching the vain efforts of a groom to curb the restive spirit of a mettle- 
some horse. The animal obtains complete mastery over the man, and the lat- 
ter is unable to keep his seat. In this emergency the Viscount vaults into the 
saddle and, with one arm it must be supposed, succeeds in accomplishing what 
the groom had failed to accomplish with two. Perhaps he charmed the horse 
as well as the King, who was one of the two that witnessed the exploit. 

Miss Raymond performs with much spirit in this character. She looks re- 
markably well in the never-mention-ems ; as if indeed she had been accus- 
tomed to wear them. A little more quietude and considerably less stamping 
would improve the performance, and in the intoxication scene it would be well 
to remain sufficiently sober to speak plainly. There is an unnecessary amount 
of elaboration in the strange and unpleasant noises the Viscount emits, whilst 
in his cups and hiccups. 

Barton as the Counsellor was admirable. It would be a crime to introduce 
the Maine Law on the Chambers St. stage ; drunkenness is so very amusing 
there. The rest of the characters were ably sustained. 

The other novelty (at Wallack’s) is called “‘ The Sisters,” and has been 
adapted by Mr. F. J. O’Brien, the gentleman who dramatised “ A Gentleman 
from Ireland,” produced here a fortnight ago. 

The plot is extremely ingenious and belongs to the newest school of French 
invention. There are two heroines both sustained by the same artist, and of 
course bearing a remarkable resem*!ance to each other. The one a virtuous, 
hard-working, honest sewing girl— Therese ; the other a thoughtless, dissipat- 
ed, abandoned courtezan—the Baroness de Rosier. The former is the delicate 
outline, the latter the dark shadow of the picture. Confusion of identity of 
course takes place, and virtuous Therese suffers for the unscrupulous Baroness. 
At the end there isa proper distribution of justice, and Therese forgives and 
is happy. 

I am utterly at a loss to perceive the material or poetic necessity for making 
the two heroines Sisters. Our sympathy is strongly excited for Therese in the 
first act ; but it decreases in the second, when we discover that she is the sis« 
ter of the profligate Baroness, and the daughter of a profligate Mother in the 
Magdalen. There are no important episodes of sisterly love worth thinking 
about, and nothing else that could not be justified by the co-incident likeness 
of the heroines. If it be essential that the Baroness should display an interest 
in the welfare of Therese, it would be romantic to elicit that interest by a de- 
sire to protect the sewing girl’s beauty from that dreadful fate which has 
attended the similar beauty of the Baroness. By relating her to past and pre- 
sent Crime, Therese becomes polluted, and we rather pity than sympathise 
with the noble character of Georges (Dyott), who with such knowle dge would 
wed her. 

There are some good characters in this play, and they are well defined. One 
of the most amusing is Ernest (Lester), an impudent and rather remarkably 
interesting young man, whose sole object in life is to prevent a rich old Uncle 
(excellently performed by Blake) from marrying again. The animation Mr. 
Lester infused into this part was perfectly irresistible. A German Count 
(Phillips) is another slight but effective sketch. 

Miss Rosa Bennett has to thank Mr. O’Brien (in the absence of his French 
predecessor) for the most effective rd/e she has yet had to sustain. Inthe dou- 
ble part of Therese and the Baroness there are ample opportunities for the 
most varied talents, and these opportunities Miss Bennett improved. I have 
never seen her to so much advantage, and was so well pleased and satisfied 
with the performance, that at the end I was incapable of saying which phase 
of character received most justice. 

In a literary point of view ‘ The Sisters” is an equal work, always good but 
never startlingly brilliant. There is a lack of pathos in the first act, where pathos 
is wanted, but excepting this the play is free from deficiencies, There is an 
unnecessary incident introduced in the second act which might be advanta- 
geously omitted. At a Masquerade ball, Ernest selects a partner whose charm- 
ing figure delights him. He beseeches her to unmask ; she does so and dis- 
plays a hideously ugly face. Hood made a comic drawing of the same inci- 
dent a dozen years ago, and in various ways it has been dished up ever since. 
It is not worth the trouble. 


Sex from ridicule. Woman is beautiful if she have nothing but her Nature— 


her glorious birthright—her imperishable tenderness. The Best and Most | 


Beautiful of her Sex does not wear rouge on her nose, but were she painted 
like an Indian, she would still be Beautiful. ALVA. 

Mr. McKeon Buchanan next week, at the Metropolitan. 

‘ Obituary. 

Captain Mansy.—This benevolent and philanthropic individual has 
been gathered to his fathers, fall of years and honours, his decease having 
lately occurred at his residence, Pedestal House, Southtown, near Great 
Yarmouth. Capt. George William Manby was born at Highay, in Nor- 
folk, Nov. 28, 1765, and was consequently in his 90th year. Before his 
decease the veteran eres had the satisfaction of knowing his 
invention had been the means of saving no less than 1,000 lives, which 
must otherwise have perished, and for which he had received medals 
from almost all the European crowned heads. 

Str ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart.—We regret to announce the death of 
Sir Alexander Clay Grant, Bart., of Dalvey, one of the commissioners for 
auditing the public accounts. It took place the day before Sir Alexan- 


der’s 74th birth-day. The deceased baronet was for some time a member | 


of the House of Commons, and filled the office of chairman of committees 
in the Parliaments of 1826 and 1830, became a member of the Board of | 
Control during Sir R. Peel’s administration in 1835, and vacated the re- | 
presentation of Cambridge, for which borough he was twice returned, by | 
accepting, in 1842, a seat at the Audit Board, which his death now ren- | 
ders vacant. 

Tue CHANCELLOR OF CHESTER,—The Rev. Chancellor Raikes died on 
the 28th ult., at his residence, Chester, in the seventy-third year of his 
age. He was second son of the late Thomas Raikes, Esq., an eminent 
merchant of London, Governor of the Bank; and nephew of Robert 
Raikes, the well-known philanthropist and founder of Sunday Schools. 
One of Mr. Chancellor Raikes’s sisters married Lord William Fitzroy, 
and another Sir Stratford Canning, now Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 


| 


Sir Wiuiiam Gorpon Gorvon Cummine, Bart,,—Tuis worthy Baronet 
(whose decease has been already recorded) died at his seat, Altyre House, 
county Elgin, on the 22nd ult. He represented in the male line, as chief 
of the name, the ancient family of Cumming ; and inherited. through fe- 
male decent, the estates of the Gordons of Gordonstown, premier Baronets 
of Scotland. He was also heir-general of the very old house of Penrose, 
of Penrose, in Cornwall, established there antecedently to the Conquest. 
Sir William was born 1787, and succeeded to the baronetcy at the decease 
of his father, the first Baronet, Sir A. P. Gordon Cumming, 1806. He mar- 
ried first, in 1815, Eliza-Maria, eldest daughter of John Campbell, Esq., jun, 
of Shawfield and Islay ; and secondly, in 1846, Jane-Eliza, second daugh- 
ter of William Mackintosh, Esq., of Geddes and Hilton, by both of whom 
he leaves issue. Of the sons of the first marriage, the eldest is now Sir 
Alexander-Penrose Gordon Cumming, third Baronet: and the second, 
Captain Roualeyn George en Cumming, is the enterprising travel- 
ler, and the author of the popular work on “ Lion Hunting.” the late Sir 
W. G. Cumming sat in Parliament for the Elgin boroughs, at the period 
of the Reform Bill. 

At the Crescent, Bath ,Mr. Goddard, of Swindon. He was formerly a Captain 
in the 10th Hussars; served as High Sheriff of Wiltshire 1819-20, and subse- 

uently satin Parliament for Cricklade.—At Camstatt, near Stuttgart, whi- 
ther he had gone for the benefit of his health, John Kitto, D. D., F.8. A., edi- 
tor of the Pictorial Bible, and author of many standard works in theological 
literature.—At Balaklava, of wounds received at the battle of Inkermann, H. 
T. Twysden, Lt. H. M. 63d Regiment.—At the General Hospital, Scutari, Lt. 
and Adjt. Arthur Dillon Maule, 88th Connaught Rangers, of wounds received 
before Sebastopol.—At Port Phillip, Capt. J. Hindley Gall, H. M. 99th Regt.— 
At Dublin, Maj.Gen. Charles O'Neill Prendergast, late of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards.—On board H. M. S. Simoon , off Scbastopol, of a wound received in 
the trenches, R yam Davies, of the Grenadier Guards.—On his passage between 
the Crimea and Scutari, on board the steamship Andes, of a wound received 
at the head of his regiment, the 21st R. N. B. Fusiliers, at the battle of Inker- 
mann, Frederic George Ainslie, Lt.-Col._On board the steamer Golden Fleece, 
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| on his passage to Malta, of wounds received at the battle of Inkermann, Maj. | left to fill the vacancies caused by these movements.--The other changes 
Rooper, of the Rifle Brigade.—On the 6th ult., before ee ae of a wound of the stations of regiments during the past month has been the removal 
| from a masket shot through the body, received at the battle of Inkermann on | of the 7th Hussars from Leeds to York, and the arrival of the 56th Foot 


the 5th, Lt. Hurt, 21st Fusiliers.—At Scutari, of wounds received at the battle | P Berm 
of Balaklava, Cornet the Hon. Grey Neville, 5th Dragoon Guards, youngest edie = wthnw from Benge! ay et and the 96th Foot are both on 


son of Lord Braybrooke.— At Hertford, Capt. Carter, the Royal Regiment.— 

At Brompton, Kent, John Parminter, Esq., late Secretary of H. M. Dockyard, ; é : w 

Sheerness.—-At Charing-cross, Lt.-Col. Sutherland, ret, f. p.—At Lisbon, Brodie; APPOINTMENTS TO CoMMANDS IN THE CRiméa.—A letter from Sebas- 
Cruickshank, Esq., late of Cape Coast, Africa, author of “ Eighteen Years on | topol says, “‘ Colonel Horn, of the 20th, and Colonel Garrett of the 
the Gold Coast.”--At Bishop's Teignton, Devonshire, Berney Ficklin, Esq.,| 46th, will have the brigades of the Fourth Division, vacated by the death 
late of the Royal Canadian Rifles.—On board the steamship Andes, from | of Brigadier-General Goldie, killed at Inkermann, and by the departure 
wounds received in the battle of Inkermann, Lt. Hague, 57th Regt. At West | for England of Brig.-Gen. Torrens, dangerous] woanded in the same ac- 
Cowes, x ye John Day, R.N. At Providence, Rhode Island, med Rem. Esq.» | tion. The command of the division will icatiee upon General Adams 
0 0 . ous ~~ . ’ 
commonly called Governor Dorr, the hero of a local insurrection, famous in | late Brigadier-General to the Second British Division. 


the domestic history of the United States.— 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN A NEW PLACE--Lar uantities of powder 
Navy. ; and other munitions of war were conveyed, on Monday last, frees the 
FiaG-Surp ror THE Paciric.—The order to send the Indefatigab/e, 50, | magazine in the Pheenix-park to the Pigeon-house Fort, near this city, 
round the Horn, for Rear Admiral Bruce’s flag in the Pacific has been | for the convenience ofshipment. Sixteen tons of gunpowder were taken 
countermanded, and the very fine (sailing) two-decker, Monarch, 84, ' on board the steam-ship radia, at Kingstown, yesterday. This splendid 
has been selected for that service. She is built on the lines of the famous | steamer, which belongs to the Halifax line, arrived in the harbour yes- 
Canopus, noted for ber fast sailing. Capt. Henry Lyster, who occupied | terday morning, and after getting the powder on board, sailed at 3 o’clock 
the same post, whilst Admiral Bruce had his flag in the Pene/ope on the | direct for Marseilles, to embark French troops for the Crimea.— Dublin 





Gallantry should protect the least blest of the | 


West coast of Africa, goes out in the Monarch as flag-captaiu. The 
Monarch has just returned from the Baltic, and was to be fitted at Ply- 
mouth. 


The Weptune, 120, the St. George, 120, and the Leopard, 18, scr. are 
to convey troops to the Crimea and the Mediteranean. The two former 
being sailing ships were to transfer their freight at Malta to steamers. 


Tue Sire Mortar; Important Coanaes.—The Drake, mortar-vessel, 
went out to the Nab on Thursday, and tested the principle of the suspension 
mortar, An accident took place at the third discharge with 20lb of powder. 
Allowance bad not been sufficiently made for the bed or combings of the car- 
riage for the mortar to swing itselfclear. The consequence was that the rump 
of the mortar at the discharge struck against the bed, threw itself out of the 
elevation band round the muzzle, and, as stated, put itself quietly at rest 
in a moment, without the least jerk or shock being perceptible—in fact, 
the party on board were watching the flight of tho 200\b. shell, which 
reached the desired range of 4,200 yards, and then perceived that the 
mortar was hanging quietly on her iron slings. The great suspension 
principle, by this simple accident, it is suggested, has proved beyond 
question its infinite value. On personal inspection of every part of the 
vessel, it could not be discovered that a seam or joint had opened, a plank 
or nail had started, and the caulking and putty joints remained perfect. 
Not even the thick limewash was disturbed in the shell-room immediately 
under the mortar floor, where the shock is the greatest. 
joiners, who were at work at the time below, were not aware that anything 
had occurred, and as to the vessel the motion was scarcely perceptible at 
the heaviest discharge. 

It is generally believed that in her trial at Sheerness against the old 
bedded mortar, the superiority of the former will render obsolete the 
latter principle. 

The Sinbad, mortar vessel, is now in an advanved state in the east 
dock at Woolwich. The mortar bed in the bottom of the vessel has been 
completed, and is very strong, and the planks, or entire base timber, 
being 14 inches thick, and into which is inserted a centre pivot of solid 
iron six inches in diameter, and twelve other pivots each two inches in 
diameter. Four of these pivots are near to the centre pivot, and the 
other eight pivots are placed one on each of the eight sides of the bed, 
which is in the form of an octagon. The whole of the pivots are strong- 
ly secured in brass. The upper bed on which the mortar, 13 inches in 
diameter of bore, is intended to rest is 11 inches in thickness, and is fit- 
ted underneath with corresponding strong brass for receiving the pivots 
fixed to the lower bed, and between the brass below and the brass above 
India-rubber bedding tbree inches in thickness has been placed round 
each pivot tu act as an elastic body, and yield in some degree to the re- 
coil or concussion when the mortar is fired.— London paper, Nov. 28. 


A Tuousanp SEAMEN FOR THE Roya Navy.—Recently, an offer from 
some of the principal merchants and shipowners of New Quay, South 
Wales, and Liverpool, was made to the Lords of the Admiralty to the 
effect, that they were willing to raise 1,000 able seamen for her Majesty’s 
service in any part of the world, to fight the Russians, provided the Gov- 
ernment would consent to fit out a 120 gun-ship, to be called the South 
Welshman for them to man. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capt T R Sullivan to command the Simoom, 18, iron scr 
troopship.—Commr Borlase to command the Melampus, 42, frigate, to be fit- 
ted for troops.—Lieuts G B Williams to the Royal William, 120, at Plymouth; 
BS De R Hall to the Monarch, 84; W H Wright to the Conway, 26, flag, at 
! Cork; A D Norie to the Ajaz, 58, scr, at Portsmouth; F Meynell and C D Ro- 
binson to the Perseverance, iron scr st store-ship, building at Blackwall; ES 





Meara to the St George; the Hon W B de Blaquiere to the Conway; J Hunt | 


to command the Triton iron pe-wl st on the Mediterranean and Black Sea sta- 
tion.—Paymasters : Hickman from the Brisk to the Belleisle, 24, hospital ship 
at Devonport; Bailey, from the Belleisle to the Brisk, 15, scr, Plymouth, for 
the Pacific; Southey to the Perseverance; Carrigan to the Exmouth, 90, ser, at 
Devonport; Milman to the Geyser, 6, pe-wl st of 280-horse power, for North 
America and West India station. 


Aviuty. 

INCREASE OF THE ARMY.—The augmentation of the army to be pro- 
posed on the meeting of Parliament includes 43 battalions of the line, 
each of 800 bayonets, a battalion of Rifles, and another of artillery—to- 
tal, about 36,000 men. 

The above is from a London paper. Another one says :—The contem- 
plated augmentation of the Army, which is expected to take place imme- 
diately after the assembling of Parliament, will, it is stated, embrace the 
whole of the infantry regiments of the line. The manner in which the 





‘rhe dockyard | 


| letter Dec. 6 os 
| THe Miuirta--The following militia regiments are to be embodied for 
| immediate service forthwith :—The 4th Lancashire (Royal Lancashire, 
| Duke of Lancaster’s Own Light Infantry,) the Dorsetshire, the Notting- 
bamshire, the Salopian, the Worcestershire, the Kent Artillery Corps, the 
Hants Artillery Corps, the Suffolk Artillery Corps, the Ist Cheshire 
(Royal Cheshire), and Oxfordshire Militia. 
| The following is a complete list of the regiments, sixty-one in all, 
which will be ready for active service as militia, when the intentions 
from the Government are fully carried out :--Bedford, Berks, Brecknock, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Ist Cheshire, 2d ditto, Cornwall Rangers, Cumberland, 
Ist Derby, Ist Devon, South Devon, Dorset, South Durbam, East Essex, 
West ditto, Glamorgan, South Gloucester, North ditto, Hampshire, ditto 
Artillery, Hereford, Herts, East Kent, West ditto, Kent Artillery, lst 
| Lancaster, 2d ditto, 3d ditto, 4th ditto, Leicester, North Lincoln, South 
| ditto, lst Middlesex, 4th ditto, Monmouth, Montgomery, Northampton, 
| Northumberland, East Norfolk, West ditto, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, 
| lst Somerset, 2d ditto, Ist Stafford, 2d ditto, 3d ditto, West Suffolk, Suf- 
folk Artillery, Ist Surrey, Sussex, lst Warwick, 2d ditto, Ist West York, 
2d ditto, 3d ditto, North ditto, Wilts, and Worcester. 





War-Orrice, Dec. 1.—2d Regt of Ft; Capt James to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt- 
Lt-Col Robinson, who rets upon f-p; Lt Rocke to be Capt, w-p, v James. 18th 
Ft; Brvt-Maj Kennedy to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Wigston, who rets upon 
f-p; Lt Wark to be Capt, w-p, v Kennedy; Ens Wolsely to be Lt, w-p, v Ward. 
5ist Ft; Capt Anderson to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Rice, who ret upon f-p; 
Lt Marshall to be Capt, w-p, v Anderson; Ens Mitford to be Lt, w-p, v Mar- 
shall. 54th Ft; Lt O’Brien to be Capt, w-p, v Wood, who ret upon h-p; Ens 
Fane to be Lt, w-p, v O’Brien. 66th Ft; Lt Perrin to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt- 
Maj Biscoe, who ret upon f-p; Ens Duesbury to be Lt, w-p,v Perrin. 68th Ft, 
Lt Shuttleworth to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Gillman, who ret upon f-p; 
Ens Vicars to be Lt, w-p, v Shuttleworth. 72d Ft; Lt Best to be Capt, w-p, v 
Brvt-Maj Bowen, who ret upon f-p; Ens Upton to be Lt, w-p,v Best. 79th Ft; 
Lt Scott to be Capt, w p, v Mackay, who ret upon f-p; Ens McDonald to be Lt, 
w-p, V Scott. 80th Ft; Lt Miller to be Capt, w-p, v Duperior, who ret upon 
f-p; Ens St Leger to be Lt, w-p, v Miller. Sist Ft; Lt Lane to be Capt, w-p, v 
Oldwright, who ret upon f-p; Ens Floyd to be Lt, w-p, v Lane. 3d WI Regt; 
Lt Watson to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Foster, who ret upon f-p; Ens Arm- 
strong to be Lt, w-p, v Watson. 


BREVET.—To be Cols: Brvt-Lt-Cols Robinson, ret f-p, 2d Ft; Rice, ret f-p, 
5lst Ft; Wigston, ret f-p, i8th Ft; Gillman, ret fp, 68th Ft; Foster, ret f-p, 3d 
Wf Regt. To be Lt-Cols: Brvt-Majors Biscoe, ret f-p, 66th Ft; Bowen, ret 
f-p, 72d Ft. To be Majs: Capts Wood, ret f-p, 54th Ft; Oldwright, ret f-p, 8let 
Ft; Duperier, ret f-p, 80th Ft; Mackay, ret f-p, 79th Ft. 

Wark-Orrice, Dec. 1.—Ist Regt of Life Grds: Lt-Viscount Elmley to be 
Capt, b-p, v Lowther who ret ; Cor and Sub-Lt Magens to be Lt, b-p, v Elm- 
ley ; Viscount Powerscout to be Cor and Sub-Lt, b-p, v Magens. 2d Life Grds : 
Vet-Surg Legrew, from Staff in Turkey, to be Vet-Surg, v Wilkinson, app 
Prin Vet-Surg. 3d Lt Drags: Lt Macqueen, from h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Pay- 
master, v Wood, who ret upon h-p of his former Comm as Capt. 4th Lt Drags: 
Brvt-Maj Low to be Maj, w-p, v Halkett, killed in action ; Lt Adlington to be 
Capt, w-p, v Low; Cor Martin to be Lt, w-p, v Adlington; Cor Browne to be Lt, 
«wp, v Sparke, killed in action. 8th Lt Drags: Lt and Adjt Seager to be Capt 
w-p, v Lockwood, killed in action ; Cor Glyn to be Lt, w-p, v Seager , Regt 
Serj-Maj Harding to be Cor, w-p, v Glyn ; Cor Harding to be Adjt v Seager, 
[ 9th Lt Drags: Cor Gordon to be Lt, b-p, v Kidd, who ret. 13th Lt Drags: 

t Smith to be Capt, re v Oldham, killed in action ; Cor Myclean to be it, 
W-p,v Smith. 14th Lt Drags: Lt and Adjt Reader to be Capt, b-p, v Cham- 
bre, who ret ; Cor Haldane to be Lt, b-p, v Reader; W Beamish, Gent, to be 
Cor, b-p, v Haldane, pro ; Lt Clements to be Adj, v Reader, pro. 17th Lt 
Drags: Lt Sir W Gordon, Bart, to be Capt, w-p, v Winter, killed in action ; 
Cor and Adjt Chadwick to have the rank of Lt; Cor Sir G Leith, Bart, to be 
Lt, w-p, v Gordon ; Cor Wombwell to be Lt, w-p, v Thomson, killed in action ; 
G Boyton, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, V Taylor, pro ; W Lowe, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 
Gren Regt of Ft Grds : Lt and Capt Montresor to be Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v 
Pakenham, killed in action. To be Lts and Capts w-p. Ens and Lt Viscount 
Balgonie, v Hon H Neville, killed in action ; Ens and Lt Stuart, vy Montressor. 
Ens and Lt Sir J Fergusson, Bart, v Sir R Newman, Bart, killed in action. 
To be Ensign and Lieutenant without purchase—W Buck, Gent, v Start. 
—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; to be Capts and Lt-Cols w-p; Lt and Capt 
Dawkins, v Hon T Dawson,killed in action; Strong, v Cowell, killed in action; 
| to be Lt and Capt w-p; Ens and Lt Fremantle, v Dawkins; 9th Ft; Act As- 
} sist-Surg Johnston to be Assist-Surg. I4th Ft; Act Assist-Surg Hyde to be 
Assist-Surg. 26th Ft; M Robinson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p,v Paynter, dec. 30th 
Ft; Lt O’Brien to be Capt, w-p, v Conolly, died of his wounds; Ens Campbell 
to be Lt, w-p, v O’Brien; Ens Austin to be Lt w-p, v Gibson, killed in action. 
34th Ft; Act Assist-Surg Wrench to be Assist-Surg. 39th Ft; Act Assist- 
Sur Sparke to be Assist-Surg. 40th Ft; Act Assist-Surg Macauley, to be As- 
Surg, v Tidmas, res. 49th Ft; Brvt-Maj Grant to be Maj w-p, v Powell, killed 
in action; Capt Baddeley to be Maj w-p, v Dalton, killed in action. To be 
Capts w-p; Lt Mason, v Grant; Dewar, v Baddeley; to be Lts w-p; Ens Fitz- 








| increase is to be effected is stated to be as follows:—The regiments of 

infantry serving in the East, Gibraltar, Malta, and the [onian Islands, ! 
| will have additional battalions of 800 rank and file respectively, to be | 
| termed 2nd or 3rd battalions, as in the case of the Ist Royal and Rifle | 
| Brigade ; those regiments in the colonies and East Indies to have each a! 
| reserve battalion of 500 bayonets, and the regiments on home service to | 
| be placed, as regards their numerical sirength, on the war establishment, 
| The regiments to have additional battalions of 800 men are the lst Roy- | 
als, 3rd Buffs, 4th Regiment of Foot, 7th Fusiliers, 9th Foot, 13th ditto, 
14th ditto, 17th ditto, 18th Royal Irish, 19h Foot, 20th ditto, 21st ditto, 
23rd Fusiliers, 28h Foot, 30th ditto, 3lst ditto, 33rd ditto, 34th ditto, 
38th ditto, 41st ditto, 42nd Highlanders, 44th Foot, 46th ditto, 47th ditto, 
48th ditto, 49th ditto, 50th ditto, 55th ditto, 62nd ditto, 63rd ditto, 68th 
Light Infantry, 71st Highland Light Infantry, 72nd Highlanders, 77th 
Foot, 79th ditto, 88th Connaught Rangers, 89th Foot, 90th ditto, 92nd 
ditto, 93rd Highlanders, 95th Foot, 97th ditto, and the Rifle Brigade. 
The remaining regiments will be au@mented as stated above. An addi- 
tional battalion of Royal Artillery and eight companies of Royal Ma- 
rines are also to be raised. 

ApsuTANT-GENERAL ; GOVERNOR OF PortsMoutH.—Lieut. Gen). Weth- 
erall has entered on his duties at the Horse Guards, as successor to the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Cathcart. Major-Genl. Simpson, Lt.-Governor 
of Portsmouth, is appointed Dep. Adjt.-Genl. to the Forces, vice Sir G. 
A. Wetherall, C.B., K.H., appointed Adjt.-Gen. at the Horse Guards, 
Major-Gen. Bentinck, of the Coldstream Guards, lately commanding a 
brigade in the army of the Crimea, is appointed to succeed Major-Genl. 
Simpson, as Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth Garrison, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the south-west district. 


REINFORCEMENTS TO THE SEAT OF WaRk.—The regiments now in gar- 
rison in the Mediterranean and available for the Crimea are the 13th, at 
Gibraltar ; 31st, at Corfu ; 48th, at Corfu ; 92d, at Gibraltar. To these 
in a few days will be added the 54th and 66th to Gibraltar, the 72d and 
91st to Malta, the 82d and another regiment to Corfu—probably the 56th 
now daily expected at Dublin, from Bermada.—The regiments remaining 
at home will then be the 51st Light Infantry, now at Manchester ; the 
80th, at Fort George ; and the 94th, at Chatham ; all of whom have but 
just returned from a long tour of Indian service, and are, therefore, nu- 
merically weak ; but the draughts from the militia and the activity of 
the recruiting staff will bring them up to the required strength before 
many weeks.--The 22d, 25th, 96th, and 98th Regiments have been re- 
moved from the Indian establishment, and will arrive home early in 1855. 
—London paper, Nov. 29. 

Another paper of the 4th inst. says--The changes in the stations of the 
army during the past month give a very clear detail of what hes been 
done to aid the troops before Sebastopol :—the 9th Foot, 14th do.. 62d 
do., 68th do.. from Malta to the Crimea; the 34th do., 71st, (1st batta- 
lion), 17th Foot, 39th do., 89th do., from Gibraltar to the Crimea ; the 
90th do., from Dublin to the Crimea; 97th do. from Canterbury to the 


Crimea. Making a total of 11 Regiments--four from Malta, two from | 


Cortu, three from Gibraltar, one from Ireland and one from England.-- 
The 54th Foot, from Glasgow, and the 66th Foot, from Preston, have 


Gerald, v Mason; Chatfield, v Dewar. To be Ens w-p; H Rogers, Gent, v Fitz- 
Gerald. 54th Ft; Lt Bayly to be Capt b-p, v Brvt-Maj Margary, who ret; Ens 
Beetham to be Lt b-p, v Bayly; J Hughes, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Beetham; 
to be Lt b-p v Bayly; J Hughes, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Beetham. 62d Ft; Act 
Assist-Surg Alder to be Assist-Surg. 68th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Macbeath to be 
Maj w-p, v Wynne, killed in action; Lt Cassidy to be Capt w-p, v Macbeath; 
Ensign Tucker to be Lt w-p, v Cassidy; Ens Marshall to be Lt w-p, v Barker, 
killed in action. 72 Ft; Major Sharp to be Lt-Col b-p, v Brvt-Col Fraser, who 
ret; Capt Parke to be Maj b-p, v Sharp: To be Capts bp; Lt Price, v Parke, 
Lt Buchanan v Wade, who ret. 77th Ft; to be Lts w-p; Ens Knight, v Walms- 
ley, dec, Long, v Alder, dec: to be Ens w-p; A Croker, Gent, v Knight, H 
Browne, Gent, v Long. 82d Ft; Lt Maule to be Adjt, v Green, who res the 
Adjcy only; Act Assjst-Surg Poulden to be Assist-Surg. 90th Ft; Ens Evans 
to be Lt b-p, v Close. Rifle Brigade; Lt Coast, from 94th Ft, to be Paymaster, 
| v Newbury, dec. Gold Coast Corps; Ens Clarke to be Lt w-p, v Child, dec; 
| J Andrews, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Clarke. 
HospiraL Srarr.—To be Act Assist-surgs; Poulden, vy Alder, app to 62dFt ; 
Mactadin, v Wrench, app to 34th Ft; Cullen, v Johnston, app to 9th Ft; 
| Spittall, M.D., v Hyde, app to 14th Ft; T Mines, v Sparke, app to 39th Ft ; 
| A Marsden, v Macauley, app to 40th Ft ; Roe, v Poulden, app to 82d Ft. 
Srarr.—Maj-Gen Wetherall, C.B., to be Adj-Gen to the Forces, v Maj-Gen 
| the Hon Sir G Cathcart, K.C.B, dec ; Maj Gen Simpson, from 8 W Dist, to be 
Depy Adj-Gen to the Forces, v Wetherali ; Capt Logan, of 57th Ft, to be Assist- 
Adj ofa Depot Batt; Vet-Surg Cherry,from 7th Drag Gs, to be Vet-Surg on Staff 
of the Army serving under the command of F-M Lord Raglan, v Legrew, app 
to 2d Life Gds. 
; Orrick OF ORDNANCE, Noy. 29.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Ft Lt Guille to be 
Sec Capt, v Childers, killed in action ; Sec Lt Harris to be First Lt, v Guille ; 
First Lt Oldershaw to be Sec Capt, v Guille, dec ; Sec Lt Carr to be First Lt, 
v Oldershaw ; Lt-Col Ingilby to be Col, v Brig-Gen Strang wa. 8, killed in ac- 
tion ; Bvt-Maj Crofton to be Lt-Col, v Ingilby ; Sec Capt Childs, to be Capt, v 
Crofton ; First Lt Tarner to be Sec Capt v Childs ; Sec Lt Briscoe to be First 
Lt, v Turner ; Sec Capt Johnson to be Capt, v Byt-Maj Townsend, killed in 
action ; First Lt Earle to be Sec Capt, v Johnson ; Sec Lt Martin to be First 
Lt, v Earle ; Sec Capt Connell to be Capt,v Pack-Beresford, ret by resigna- 
tion of his commission ; First Lt the Hon. L Addington to be Sec Capt, v Con- 
nell ; Sec Lt Sandilands to be First Lt, v Addington. 
Wan-Orricg, Dec.8.—To, be Lis w-p: Ist Rt of Ft; Ensigns Fenwick, 
O'Connell, Oakes. 4th Ft; Ensigns Bower, Howley, Laurie. 7th Ft; En- 





signs Jones, Lord, Browne. 17th Ft; Ensigns Travers, from 12th Ft ; Grant, 
Disbrowe. 19th Ft; Ensigns Unett, Baldwin, Evans. 20th Ft; Ensigns 


Vaughan, Parr, Lewis. 2st Ft; Sec Lts; Stephens, Beaumont, Lee. 23d 
Ft; Ensigns Radcliffe, Somerville. 28th Ft; Ensigns, Worthington, Waldy, 
Kirkpatrick. 30th Ft; Enusigns Moorsom, Forbes, Singleton. 33d Ft; En- 
signs Heyland, McKie, Owens. 38th Ft; Ensigns Boyle, Wardlaw, Pockling- 
ton. 4Ist Ft; Ensigns Hill, Lowry, Nowlan. 42d Ft; Ensigns Moseley, Dun- 
bar, Whigham. 44th Ft; Ensigns Herey, Cobham, Acklom. 46th Ft; En- 
signs Hammond, Lawson, Helyar. 47th Ft; Ensigns Palmer, Stokes, Waddi- 
love. 49th Ft; Ensigns Gibson, Maule, Scoones. 50th Ft; Ensigns Bond, 
Barwell, Doran. 62d Ft; Ensigns Templeman, Ramsay, Palmer. 63d Ft ; En- 
| signs Morgan, Beamish, Benyon. 68th Ft; Ensigns Grace, from 11th Ft, Des- 
hon, Saunderson. 7ist Ft; Ensigns Campbell, Scott, Wingfield. 77th Ft; 
Ensigns Colquhoun; Leggett, Dodd. 79th Ft; Ensigns Cant, Mackesey, 
M‘Nair. 88th Ft; Ensigns Kenny, Little, Preston. 89th Ft; Ensigus Robin- 
son, Hall, Beck. 90th Ft; Ensigns Grahame, Evans, Irby. 93d Ft; Ensigns 
McBean, Grimston, Butter. 95th Ft ; Ensigns Brooke, Bemson, Wield. 97th Ft ; 
Ensigns Aylmer, Goodenough, Browne. Rifle Brigade ; Sec Lts Cuninghame, 
Hon. H. Campbell, Boileau, Hon. Anson, Norris, Ens Lord E. Clinton. 
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New Books. 
There are some books, of which it is difficult to speak as one could wish, 
fora variety ofreasons. Ruth Hall (Mason) issuch a one. We have watched 
the career of Fanny Fern from the first, and have seen but little in it 
to commend. Suddenly elevated toa pinnacle of popularity, she has 
demeaned herself as no right-minded woman should have done, and no 
sensitive-minded woman could have done—throwing out insinuations, 
that she was a very ill-used woman ; that her family neglected her ; and 
finally, that she “ had no family.” Her “Fern Leaves,” of which two 
series are before the public, are more or less an expansion of these or of 
congenial ideas—neglected wives and sisters, hard-hearted fathers and 
uncles, fatherless and suffering children, and young but talented author- 
esses seeking a livelihood by the pen, forming the bulk of the work. 
“Ruth Hall” harps on the same strings ; showing how Ruth Hall got 
married ; how Mr. Hall died; how Mr. Hall’s “ aged parents,” and the 
blood relatives of Ruth Hall, née Ellett, chaffered about helping ber in 
her time of need, and how they didn’t ; how she took to authorship, and 
wrote in the newspapers under the signature “ Floy ;” how she became 
famous, and humbled her brother Hyacinth, who had the good sense to 
discourage her from the first ; and how she has a friend in the person of 
a Mr. Walters. This, and more of the same sort, is the plot of “ Ruth 
Hall.” The book is ostensibly published as a novel ; but is. intended— 
if general report may be believed—as an autobiography of Fanny Fern 
herself. If designed for a novel, it is clumsy in construction, and full of 
false sentiment and questionable morality. If meant for an autobiogra- 
phy, it is a piece of malice and impertinence. Admitting—what we do 
not for a moment believe-—-the truth of the narrative, we see no reason 
why it should be published, but many excellent ones why it should not. 
An old proverb says, “ there is a skeleton in every family.’’ It does not 
become this egotistical and querulous dame, if she have one in hers, to 
parade it before the world. It would be wiser to shut the door on it. 
Such a book as this will win its writer some praise—for there is talent in 
it—and give her even more notoriety than she appears to possess. We 
cannot however say that on the whole it is creditable to the female head 
or the female heart. 
With the exception of the volume above-named, there is nothing on 


our desk that invites lengthened remark, though a few publications may- 


be briefly mentioned. Thus a little book with an unpretending title, 
Humanity in the City, by the Rev. E. H. Chapin, (De Witt & Daven- 
port,) may well claim the regard of the thoughtful and philanthropic. 
It is but a protest--in the shape of short discourses—against the mora] and 
social deformities, patent or latent in this great mass of congregated 
life which we call New York, together with some hints as to possible im- 
provements. But it is written with unusual power. 

Another very grave work is 4 Refutation of Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy, (Pudney & Russell) in two duodecimos. It consists of a series 
of Letters addressed by Dr. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, to Dr. Ken- 
rick, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore--both of whom have, we 
believe, acquired the name and fame of controversialists.—There is 
much less of controversy—but still a little of it--with much piety and 
usefulness, in Parish and Other Pencillings, by Kirwan, (Harpers), 
made up as its name imports from the experiences of a Clergyman. 

Our well-beloved Michael Angelo Titmarsh will not greatly increase 
his reputation by a Christmas Fairy Tale, entitled The Rose and the Ring 
--republished here by the Harpers. We patiently read it for Titmarsh’s 
sake, only twenty-four hours since, and have already forgotten every 
stroke of its humour or its satire, save the conversion of a sulky hall- 
porter, of the “Jeames” tribe, into a grotesque and ponderous bronze 
knocker. Where the pen has done so little, it is a pity that the speci- 
mens of a clever pencil were not reproduced with more caré-+Hard 
Times, by Dickens, (Harpers) are too well known, both in reality and in 
fiction, to need anything beyond mention of the fact that they are here 
contracted into a limited space. May Fortune favour us, by limiting 
also to the shortest possible period the space in which hard times are to 
prevail amongst us!—.4mabel, by Miss Wormsley, (Bunce & Brother) is 
set forth in a new edition ; but its merits have already been weighed in 
these columns.—Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith are favoured in having 
their poetical works bound together in one handsome volume, edited by 
Epes Sargent, and published by Messrs. Phillips & Sampson of Boston. 
Again and again we hail these choice editions of sound works, as an evi- 
dence of wholesome taste. 

In looking at the December number of the London -4rt-Journal, (Vir- 
tue), we see it announced that the Vernon Gallery engravings are 
brought to an end ; and that they are to be succeeded by a selection from 
the private galleries of the Queen and Prince Albert. These sources 
having hitherto been inaccessible, such novelties are of great promise. 
From an advertisement of these forthcoming prints, we borrow the sub- 
joined rough statement concerning the Royal collections : 


The Collections at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor Castle are to 
some extent known ; many of them being rare and valuable heir-looms 
of the Crown. At Buckingham Palace are those famous examples of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, which are unsurpassed in Europe; choice 
specimens of Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, Paul Potter, Van- 
develde, Mieris, Ostade, Wouvermans, Jan Steen, Teniers, Vander Hey- 
den, &c., &c.: and at Windsor Castle are the beautiful productions of the 
Italian Schools,—-of Correggio, Titian, Domenichino, Canaletti, Guido, 
Carlo Maratti, the Caracci, Guercino, Zuccharelli, &., &c.; together 
with the renowned Vandyckes, and the choicest of the works of Rubens, 
in the salons named after these great masters. ? 

At Osborne are principally collected Works of modern Art, chiefly of 
the British School, but with many examples of the Schools of Germany, 
Belgium, aud France, numbering upwards of one hundred and fifty pic- 
tures, the purchases of Her Majesty and the Prince. It is this collection 
which so emphatically marks the liberal patronage that modern Art has 
received at their hands. Among them, are the Works of Anthony, Bent- 
ley, Bright, Callcott, R.A., Callow, Chambers, Cooper, A.R.A., Cope, R. 
A., Corbould, Drummond, Dyce, R.A., Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Field- 
ing, Fripp, Frost, R.A., Grant, R.A., Haghe, Sir Geo. Hayter, Hering, 
Herring, Horsley, Jenkins, Joy, Jutsum, Knell, Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
Leitch, Le Jeune, Maclise, R.A., Percy, Philip, Rayner, Richardson, Ro- 
berts, R.A., Sir C. Ross, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., F. Tayler, Townsend, 
Uwins, R.A., Wingfield, &c., &c, ; together with productions of the foreign 
painters—Becker, Berg, Burkel, Delaroche, Ellendrieder, Foltz, Ham- 
man, Hersel, Herman, Jacobs, Jager, Mdme. J erichau, Koekkoek, Krauss, 
Morenhout, Ary Scheffer, Steinle, Tasnewr, Van Eycken, Van Lerius, 
Wappers, Winterhalter, &c., &c. ‘ 

Scattered through the various Galleries are also pictures by Reynolds, 
P.R.A., West, P.RA., Lawrence, P.R.A., Collins, R.A., Hogarth, Wilkie, 
R.A., Gainsborough, Mulready, R.A., Allan, R.A., Harding, Armytage, 
Gallait, Verboeckhoven, Greuze, Claude, Berghem, Q. Matsys, Pater, 
Mignard, &c., & 


THE LATE JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

Our notice of this deceased author and critic has been so brief hitherto, 
that we believe the reader will be glad to read the annexed tribute to 
his memory. It is extracted from a journal generally opposed to every 
phase of public life and of literature, with which Mr. Lockhart was iden- 


tified. 

The late Editor of the Quarterly Review died this day week, at Ab- 
botaford, under the roof of Mrs. Hope, his last surviving child. His life, 
during his latter years, had been clouded by domestic griefs, aud has 
been terminated by lingering illoess. A visit to Italy, and a sojourn of 
some length in that country, were beneficial to his health and spirits ; he 
relapsed after his return to England, and bis condition for a considerable 
time before his death was regarded as hopeless. ear ' 

Mr. Lockhart bad many claims to distinction. His brilliant débat 











pa Sted a cal essayist but as the author of works which will not 
speedily die; and the influence of the great critical jouraal which he 
conducted,—-an influence maintained and even increased during the pe- 
riod of his ment,—-made his name celebrated among bis contem- 
poraries, and will make it memorable in the time tocome. Personally, 
too, he engaged much attention and interest. He mingled largely in 
society, and many will long retain regretful yet pleasant remembrances 
of his social intercourse. 

Brilliancy was a marked feature of Lockhart, both as a man and a 
writer. It sparkled in his eye, shone on his brow, and spoke in th» rapid 
tones of his animated voice. In his youthful Parliament-House days, he 
used to be the centre of a gay circle, all as little encumbered with briefs 
as himself, who made the old rafters ring with their merry laughter, 
while the grave and reverend seniors would pause in their walk that 
they might partake in the joke of the moment, moving on again with a 
goodhumoured smile and a half-serious shake of the head. In those days, 
‘* the stove’’ was an attic spot, whose quips and cranks have given way 
to the graver intercourse of a more staid if not a happier generation. 
Lockhart’s talk on those occasions was, like his writing in Blackwood, 
full of fun, frolic, and exuberant spirits. It was bright and joyous, like 
everything about him. But it was likewise sharp, pointed, and satirical. 
He had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a rich vein of sarcasm. 

Iu those days Whig and Tory partisanship ran high in Edinburgh— 
much higher than in London ; and Lockhart took a full share in the poli- 
tical skirmishing of the time. Personalities were indulged in on both 
sides, to a degree which does not exist now that the strong lines of party 
demarcation are broken down ; and personal warfare is always keenest 
when the combatants are drawn within a narrow circle. The gibes of 
Lockhart and Wilson in Blackwood were often aimed at the persons as 
well as the politics of their adversaries ; but in this respect they were as 
much sinned against as sinning, each party naturally endeavouring to 
repay with interest the blows and the thrusts they received. Heats and 
animosities were engendered in those days, of which the parties concerned 
in them would be ashamed now. On one occasion Walter Scott and 
James Gibson Craig, two men who in their hearts esteemed and respect- 
ed each other, were only prevented by friendly interference from settling 
a silly quarrel of this kind by the more silly arbitrement of the pistol. 
Could such things happen in these “ degenerate daye’”’? Other quarrels 
of a like description were actually carried to this extremity ; and the 
fatal result of one to which Lockhart gave rise, is known to have had a 
saddening influence on his mind long afterwards. Deliberate malice 
formed uo part of Lockhart’s disposition. His sting was sharp, but not 
envenomed ; even among those who sometimes smarted from it he made 
few enemies; and, mixing as we then did in the society of Edinburgh, 
we feel warranted in saying, that when he removed his household gods 
to the British metropolis, the prevalent feelings he left behind him, even 
among the most eminent of the opposite party, were kindliness and 
good-will. 

In London he continued to be, on a larger field, a combatant in the 
cause of Toryism. The Quarterly Review in his hands still was what it 
had been before, the strongest champion of the Tory party. A profes- 
sedly party publication, be the party what it may, is bound by the ten- 
ure of its very existence to be one-sided—to make the worst appear the 
better reason, to be unscrupulous, sophistical, and, in plain language, 
dishonest. All this the Quarterly continued to be, or it would no longer 
have been the Quarterly. To suppose that Lockhart believed in all the 
fallacies to which he gave his editorial imprimature, is impossible ; but, 
knowing the influence of education, early association, and the bent of 
thought thus insensibly acquired, we can easily suppose that he did be- 
lieve in them to some extent ; and it is admitted on all hands that bis 
rule was a great mitigation of the reign of terror established by his pre- 
decessor Mr. Gifford. His own articles were rarely (if ever) connected 
with party politics. They were generally on subjects belonging to liter- 
ature and tke arts ; distinguished for fine and delicate criticism, elegant 
scholarship, extensive reading, and a captivating grace of style. Under 
his management, the Review became a much more interesting miscellany 
of science, art, and literature, than it had been before : it prospered ac- 
cordingly ; and the editor it has lost will not easily be replaced. 

Lockhart’s substantive works—his books—evince an order of genius 
which gives him a bigh place in contemporary literature. His Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk were, of course, ephemeral, like their subjects ; 
but his lively and satirical pictures of the Edinburgh society of five-and- 
thirty years ago may be read even now with interest and amusement. 
As a modern writer of fiction, we are not sure that he has been excelled 
by any one save his father-in-law. His Va/erius, in which, with singu- 
lar felicity, he has brought before us ‘in form and habit as they lived” 
the Roman people of nearly two thousand years ago, must have suggest- 
ed to Bulwer the design of The Last Days of Pompeii, which certainly 
does not reach the excellence of its prototype. Adam Blair is a picture 
of passion, sin, and repentance, which very high genius only could paint ; 
but it has the fault, adverse to its general reception, that, like many 
powerful works of the French school, the glowing colours of passion re- 
main in the imagination, uneffaced by the dark hues of punishment and 
remorse. In the exquisite Spanish Ballads, the beautiful legends of 
Grenada and Andalusia are transferred to an uncongenial tongue with 
rare felicity. But it is on his powers as a biqgrapher that Lockhart’s 
permanent fame will chiefly rest. His Life of Burns was remarkable, 
at the time it appeared, for a more manly appreciation of its subject than 
had commonly prevailed ; and his biography of Scott will be as impe- 
rishable as the memory of its subject. 

In private life Lockbart was very amiable. Those who used to see 
him in the bosom of his family know how full he was of home feeling— 
how gentle, cheerful, and affectionate. In his marriage he was emi- 
nently happy. His wife, whose sweetness of temper was joined to great 
good sense and much of her father’s spirit, was all in all to him. Her 
death was the first calamity which darkened the evening of hisdays ; and 
those who knew him best say that his neglect of his own personal com- 
forts, so constantly provided for him by her tender care, tended in no 
small degree to the injury of his health, He was warm-hearted and 
generous ; and all his friends know how ready he ever was to do a kind 
action. His errors, where he erred, were of the head, not of the heart ; 
and few men, we believe, who have mingled so largely in the strife and 
turmoil of the world have descended to the grave with a more unspotted 
name.—-London Spectator, Dec. 2. 





HISTORY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


One of the Dukes of Northumberland, in the last century, had a son, 
who, taking his mother’s name, was known as Mr. James Smithson. He 
was educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of A. M.in 1786. He 
was a man of quiet, unassuming habits, with a taste for scientific pur- 
suits. A small property he inberited from his mother, and an annuity 
settled upon him by his father, enabled him to gratify this taste during 
his life. In 1787 he was chosen a member of the Royal Society, to whose 
“ Philosophical Transactions” he communicated several valuable papers. 
He was the associate of many of the prominent scientific men of England, 
and attained some distinction as a chemist. d 

Frugal in his habits, and prudent in his investments, his competence 
gradually increased to fortune. He had no fixed residence and formed 
no family ties. The latter part of his life he spent mostly on the Conti- 
nent. He never visited America, and knew it only from such reports as 
English travellers at that time were accustomed to give of it. He drew 
up a will, by which he bequeathed his property to his next of kin, a ne- 
phew, for life, and to his children, absolutely and forever. But as there 
was a remote possibility that the will might be frustrated by the death of 
the legatees, a saving clause was inserted, providing that in such case 
the property should descend “ to the United States of America, to found 
at Washingtou under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an esta- 
blishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” It 
contemplated a distant contingency only, and probably was not inserted 
from any fixed plan, or from any confident expectation of its being car- 
ried out. 

It so happened, however, that the distant contingency occurred. Mr. 
Smithson died at Genoa in 1829, leaving property to the amount of £120,- 
000 sterling. His nephew died without issue, five or six yeags after, at 
Pisa. The United States were then, for the first time, notified of the be- 
quest which bad fallen to them. Congress immediately passed a law au- 
thorizing the President to appoint an agent to apply to the English Court 
of Chancery for the real and personal estate of ode Smithson, and 
pledging “ the faith of the government” for the application of the fund to 
the purposes specified. Hon. Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, was accord- 
ingly appointed agent, went out to England, obtained the property, and 

aid it, in gold sovereigns, into the Treasury of the United States, in 
tember, 1838. 

t was invested, by order of Congress, in Arkansas stocks. Here it 

bad another narrow chance of being lost. For Arkansas stocks soon be- 

gan to go down—-down—down, and shortly became worth about as much 


——— ——— SSE 
among the young literati of Edin ; the friendship and family alli- | as Indiana bank bills are now. But Congress, thinking it but right to re- 
ance of Scott, gained by his early reputation ; his literary wers, not | pair the consequence of its own error, assumed the stocks at par value, 


and reinvested the amount in the United States Sixes, 

There was no family to take or claim the household effects, and what 
were not sold were sent to America. The visitor at the Patent Office,in 
Washington, will find one of the glass cases devoted to the preservation 
of the “‘ personal effects of the late James Smithson, Esq.”” Among these 


relics are his plate, walking stick, inkstand, chemical a tus, 
The original fund was $515,169, and the accumula’ amount- 
ed, in 1846, to $242,129. Considering this enough to with, Con- 


gress, in Acgusi of that year, passed another act to establieh the institu- 
tion. It provided for the appointment of a board of fifteen regents, 
minutely specifying the qualifications required, and devotes the accruing 
interest to defraying the expenses of erecting a building, with library, 
museum, laboratory, in Washington. The principal is not to be trenched 
upon, but to remain a permanent loan. The present edifice on the Mall 
was accordingly commenced. 

The well known ability and scientific attainments of Professor Joseph 
Henry, of Princeton, led to his being called to the office of Secretary, and 
the duties of superintending the institution. The present Board of Re- 
gents consist of Chief Justice Taney, Senators Pearce, of Maryland ; 
Mason, of Virginia ; and Douglas, of IMinois; Messrs. English, Indiana ; 
Stuart, Michigan ; Meacham, Vermont, of the House of Representatives : 
Mr. Towers, the Mayor of Washington ; Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts ; 
Gideon Hawley, of New York ; Judge Berrien, of Georgia; Richard Rush, 
of Pennsylvania; Professor Bache, of the Coast Survey ; and Gen. Tot- 
} The law forbids the Board to contain two citizens of the same 

ate. 


The building'is now nearly completed. The annual income is $30,010. 
How this is to be disposed of, we leave for the subject of another article 
--N. Y. Herald. > 


—— o 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


PAINTING IN EnGLanp.--The article here alluded to having been re- 
printed in our columns, we deem it right to make room for what follows, 
which we find in the Atheneum: 


Mr. Mercer. a practical designer, calls attention to a mistake which 
appears in a popular magazine.—and is generally shared, we think, by 
the outside public,—as to the present position of artistic design in Eng- 
land, and the dependence of our manufacturers on the skill of the Pan. 
sian artist. Mr. Mercer, writing to a local paper says :~-“‘ Frazer’s Ma- 
azine for the current month, in an article entitled ‘ Painting in Eng- 
and,’ writes :—’ A very few years ago, ere yet our schools of design had 
arisen, no original patterns of any kind weg issued by the hand of the 
English artist. It was impossible that af Englishman could make a 
skilful design. But, in 1854,“ nous avons changé tout cela,” and the 
manufacturer no longer makes his perennial trips to Paris, in search of 
novelty and fashion.’ Practical acquaintance with this subject enables 
me to state that so far is the latter part of this extract from being correct, 
that the business transacted by the English, and more especially by Man- 
chester, manufacturers with Parisian designers, is in no degree less ex- 
tended that it was some years ago. I feel confident that I do not make 
an cungepenion calculation, when I state that at least £20,000, is now 
annually expended on the purchase of Freneh designs and French échan- 
tillons by our English printers. The number of designera’ ateliers in 
Paris have rapidly increased during the last two or three years, owing, 
as we may be sure, almost exelusively to the great encouragement af- 
forded them from the sources just mentioned. Paris, in spite of all 
its social and political changes—the city of revolutions—is still as pre- 
eminently the central emporium of fashion and of taste, as it was ere a 
single school of design existed in this country. The writer of the above 
extract is not only totally wrong with regard to facts; he is equally far 
from the truth in his inferences respecting the influence which he sup- 
poses schools of design to have exercised on the industrial art of th 
country. 
MADEMOISELLE RacuEL aGaIn.-—-We mentioned a fortnight since that 
M. Legouve had carried Medea into Court again, by an attempt to com- 
pel M. Arséne Houssaye, the director of the Theatre Frangais, to resume 
the rehearsals of the tragedy which M. Houssaye, being d’accord with 
Mademoiselle Rachel, and protected by the Government, obstinately de- 
clined to do, notwithstanding a decision in favour of M. Legouvé, as 








against Mademoiselle Rachel. We regret to observe that M. Legouvé 
was defeated on the second occasion by the administrative quibble: he 
had net-epphied for the authorization of the Minister to commence re- 
hearsals. The result is, that this much-suffering tragic writer has ap- 
pealed from the caprices of the tragédienne and of the Minister to the 
reading public--supposing such a public to exist. We should be dis- 
posed to consider the public who read tragedies just now on the some- 
what ancient subject of Medea, rather a limited and peculiar public, al- 
though Théophile Gautier declares France to be an “ intellectual China”’ 
in its endurance of tragedies. A review of Médée has appeared in the 
Débats, pointing out with ingenious felicity the beauties of which the 
theatrical public has been deprived. One scene between Jason and 
Medea, in which Jason declares that he shall marry Creusa, is written 
to the very measure of Mademoiselle Rachel ; we can’ see and hear her as 
weread. But the situation is by no means original, and we began to 
think of Pollio and Grisi in the second act of Verma. Indeed, we are 
half inclined to recommend some musical director to set M. Legouvé’s 
Médée to Bellini’s music. It would be more effective than Vorma. \&. 
Legouvé has attempted a contrast of the passion of the half-savage wo- 
man and the fickleness of the gay and civilised Greek—a contrast, which 
if not antique, is an adroit concession to the manners of our century, 
The last scene is dexterously contrived to elude the canon of Horace’s 
Ars Poetica-— 
‘Ne coram populo Medea trucidet.”’ 

On the English stage the murder of the children would have been a cal- 
culated horror. In this respect, perhaps, M. Legouvé and Horace are 
right. Altogether M. Legouvé’s Médée deserved a better fate, and a 
more amiable man than the author does not exist, we believe, in France. 
—Leader, Dec. 2. 


AnD STILL, ONCE MORE.-—Mdlle. Rachel bas appeared in a new one-act 
tragedy, ‘‘ Rosemonde,”’ by M. Latour de Saint-Ybars. The scale of the 
work precludes the possibility of its being much more than asketch. But 
the great tragic actress is understood to have stipulated that every new 
part which she is to undertake shall be a short one. In spite, however, 
of the concentration of horrors effected in ‘‘ Rosemonde”’ to oblige her, 
Mdlle. Rachel failed in making the first representation attractive, and is 
said by the French journals to have fallen into hysterics when the cur- 
tain fell, and to have declared that she will play in no more new plays. 
--London paper, Dec. 2. 


Books FOR THE CRIMEA.-—We are engaged in war—a war as sanguinary 
as any in the page of history-—yet the advancement of the time is writin 
itiselt visibly, even on the grim face of the demon. A ragged soldier and 
a clean firelock was the camp ideal of the great Gustavus. Wellington 
was no friend to the trooper accused of reading. Yet we seem now to 
have got an army of readers and writers ; and we are sending out to 
Constantinople and Balaklava, not only shot, shells and powder, but also 
books, magazines and newspapers. With the last park of artillery went 
out a small library. An office has been opened at the Egyptian Hall for 
the reception and transmission of books for the soldiers in the Crimea; ¢ 
and many of our publishers, with a noble liberality, have set down their 
names on the list for a hundred volumes. One spirited firm has offered 
to send out a thousand volumes, if needful. Many private individuals 
have also forwarded parcels, more or less large, to the depot in Piccadil- 
ly ;--books of travel, military memoirs, tales, and light literature gen- 
erally, are the beat to send out.—Jbdid. 


A Scortisz FemMaLe Novetist Deceasep.--The name of Miss Ferrier, 
author of three well-known Scottish novels, “ Marriage,” “ Destiny,” 
and “ The Inheritance,’”’ must be added to the obituary of the year. She 
was the daughter of a legal gentleman in Edinburgh, intimately ac- 
quainted with the Scotts,-was commemorated asa “ sister spirit” by 
the Author of ‘“ Waverley,” in one of his early prefaces or leave-takings 
--and hag honourable mention in Lockhart’s Life of the Poet, as a trusted 
and honoured friend who waited on him during the latter part of his de- 
caying life--Miss Ferrier appears to have been an authoress by chance 
rather than habit,—for the three tales named above are, so far as we are 
aware, the only works by her which have been published. In spite of the 
character given to them by their homely nationality, they remind us of 
Miss Burney’s novels, by their humour, by the spirit of their dialogue, 
and in the manner by which they keep alive the irritation of suspense, 
through the agency of vulgar and unpleasant personages. Like Miss 
Burney’s novels, Miss Ferrier’s have the merit of being carefully wrought 
and distinct in the impressions they leave behind them. They contain 
persons—-not ideas and principles dressed up. Years have elapsed since 
we read them, yet we recollect as familiar friends the virgin sisters three 
in “ Marriage,’’—the wooing of Miss Bell and the Major, and the intra- 
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‘Miss Pratt “ The Inheritance.” In right of these real beings of 
tay taney: Miss Perrier’s tales will keep their place by the side of Galt’s 


“ Annals ish,”’ “ Entail ” and “ Ayrshire ae and can 
pever be Syste ores the annals of north-country fiction are written. 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE CRIMEA, 


One of the most interesting topics at present to the greatest pumber of 
le is the climate of the Crimea. The most contradictory statements 
are put forth, and the opposite reporters find immense fault with each 
other, a8 if no such thing as a parti-coloured shield had ever been heard 
of. Yet, who thinks of laying down the law about the climate of Swit- 
zerland, or any other mountainous country, without saying what region, 
in the earth or the air, he is talking about? A man, talking about the 
St. Bernard Convent, will give a a | different account of the climate of 
the Alps from a summer resident at Interlacken; but both are right, 
and we do not hear that they call one an other romancers, Yet when one 
man tells of the Crimean blasts and frosts, and another of the Crimean 
fruits and flowers. the vine, pomegranate, myrtle, and other delicate pro- 
ductions, it seems not to occur to either that both may be right. The 
truth of the matter will be welcome at such a time ; and here it is. 

The Crimea is remarkably diversified in climate or its extent—and its 
extent is considerable. Its widest stretch between east and west is above 
200 miles, and from north to south it measures above 120 miles. Ina 
peninsula of such an extent as this the winter or summer prospects of any 
army depend on where they are to be placed within its area, It would 
be so, even if the surface were as uniform as such an extent of sea-side 
country can possibly be: but when, as in this case, there are more varie- 
ties than we can find from the shores of Lake Lucerne to the top of Mount 
Pilate, the one great question is what locality we are thinking of when 
we talk of the winter prospects of our troops in the Crimea. 

There is no doubt about the cold over the larger proportion of the 
area. There is no doubt about the icy character of the winds which 
biow, without being intercepted, from the Arctic ocean to the higher 
houses and gardens of Simpheropol. There is nodoubt that from Kerich 
to Simpheropol, and onwards to above Sebastopol, the steppe is exposed 


to these intolerable winds ; nor that the rising ground from Perekop to | 0ccurrences of the past summer; for whilst the war in the East has en- 
Simpheropol is the last place that any commander would think of for | 


encamping his soldiers, either in tents or huts. This is the very ground 
of our constant assurance that the enemy cannot be further reinforced for 
some months to come, and that the recent reinforcements are not of a 
kind to be dreaded, after they have been (as they have been gloriously) 
once or twice repulsed. Nothing can be plainer than the accounts that 
have reached us of those reinforcements--that they were brought very 
rapidly, 4 Ja poste, which megps in the light carts of the country, which 
are the very latest kind of Carriage that can traverse the steppe in 
autumn and spring, and which, from the very lightness which enables 
them to do so, are incapable of carrying stores. That bullock waggons 
were not used we know--not only because they cannot pass the mud of 
the Taurida steppe, but by the speed with which the troops were con- 
veyed from Odessa. The accounts, in fact, all agree that the Russian 
troops are in a state of torment, ifnot dissolution, from cold and hunger ; 
to which is added, with every appearance of probability, that they are 
very short of ammunition. At another season anybody might say that 
the Czar’s way of making war is to shove away his dead, and pour down 
fresh masses ; but, at this season, not even his iron will can drive on that 
business. The mud at Perekop, and north and south of it, is no ordinary 
mud. It is so viscid that carriages are brought to 1 complete stop ; and 
the heaviest the soonest. As to its depth—it is commonly called “ bot- 
tomless.””’ And when it gets frozen, the surface is still impassable, be- 
cause the snow is not, like that of the interior steppe, hard and smooth, 
but so hillocky, shifting, and unequal in hardness, that it rarely becomes 
fit for traffic; and never, in any degree, before January. Throughout 
the winter, the peril from tempests and snowdrifts is such that the idea 
of sending troops and ammanition is too wild to need consideration at 
present. ** * * 

To retarn to the matter of the climate there. True as it is that the 
heights on which our armies are entrenched are barren and stony, with 
only thistles and a scarcely visible grass at best, it is also true that the 
valley of Baidar, near at hand, is one of the most fertile and temperate 
in Europe. It is an oval basin, sheltered by hills, wooded to the top ; and 
in that valley lie, in time of peace, twelve thriving villages, embosomed 
in orchards, and surrounded by corn lands and vineyards. It is true, in- 
deed, that the cold winds lose their power when they reach the precipice 
(from hundreds to thousands of feet high), with which the stepp#termi- 
nates. Under the whole range of these precipices, from Balaklava to the 
Bay of Kaffa or Theodosia, the productions of the coast, and the nature 
of the residences, speak for the climate be‘ter than any other testimony. 
The inhabitants of the towns and villages,--Yalta, Alushta, and others, 
--will bear testimony to the rarity of any frost whatever: and they are 
borve out by the evidence of their own vineyards, olive groves, and even 
orange and citron groves—for there are places where these fruits grow in 
the open air. Besides this renowned south coast, where storms are scarce- 
ly known but as a spectacle in the offing, and where the thermometer 
rarely sinks below 40 degrees, there are lateral valleys which are, though 
not eo genial as to climate, well sheltered from the blasts of the steppe: 
--valleys enough to barbour more troops than the belligerents will ever 
have in the Crimea at one time. Such is the truth, we say with confi- 
dence, about the climate of the Crimea.— Daily Vews, Vov. 29. 


—_————— 


TESTIMONIALS TO CAPTAIN CREIGHTON AND OTHERS.—The gold and sil- 
ver medals and other testimonials which are to be presented from the 
merchants and citizens of New York, to the captains o! the Ki/by, the 
Three Bells, and the Antarctic, ia remembrance of the heroism and devo- 
tion they displayed in saving the lives of the passengers and crew ofthe San 
Francisco, bave just been completed, and are ready for presentation. Our 
readers are already familiar with the circumstances of the wreck of that 
vessel, the manner in which ber passengers were rescued, and the gallant 
conduct of all engaged in their rescue. The service they rendered on 
that occasion was certainly deserving of particular consideration, and 
our citizens are only rendering a just tribute to humanity in signalizing 
it as they have. 

Capt. Creighton, of tht Three Bells, is to be presented with a gold 
medal and a massive silver pitcher. The pitcher stands about twenty-one 
inches in height, and is of the most elaborate workmanship. On a shield 
in front is the following inscription :-- 

Presented by the merchants and citizens of New York to Captain Rebert 
Creighton, of the Britishship Three Bells, of Glasgow, as a testimony of their 
high sense of his perseverance and devotion in rescuing part of the passengers 
and crew of the United States steamship San Francesco, wrecked in a gale on 
the 24th of December 1853. 

A border formed of the American and English flags, with the oak and 
thistle intertwined, surrounds the shield, while immediately over all is 
the American eagle. On one side is rep.esented the wreck of the San 
Francisco, and on the other the same vessel leaving port. The base or 
foot of the pitcher is ornamented with imitations of coral, shells and 
other appropriate devices. Suspended from the handle is an anchor of 
the same material as the pitcher, and immediately beneath this again is 
an admirably wrought head of Neptune. The pitchers intended for Capt. 
Low, of the bark Kilby, and Capt. Stouffer, of the dntarctic, are of the 
same size, and do not differ very materially from that we have described. 

The gold medals, of which there are seven altogether, have a design on 
one side representing the wreck of the San Francisco, while on the re- 
verse is an inscription similar to that on the pitcher, with the exception 
of the difference in the name. One is to be given to Capt. Creighton, one 
to his first mate, one to Capt. Lowe, one to Capt Stouffer, one to the 
Capt. of the Lucy Thompson, one to Capt. Watkins, of the San Francisco, 
an one to his first engineer. Besides the medal, Capt. Watkios, whose 
conduct during the whole time his vessel was ex to the storm gain- 
ed for him the praise of all on board, is to receive a magnificent silver 
salver, two pitchers and four goblets. The salver is twenty-six inches in 
length, and is ornamented in the same elaborate style as the pitchers. In 
the centre is a representation of the wreck, and below it Neptune in his 
car, drawn by sea horses. The border and handles preserve the same uni- 
formity of design which we have noticed iu all—an imitation of rope be- 
ing used for the purpose. In addition to these there are sixty-three silver 
medals, got up in the same style as the gold medals, and which are inten- 
ded for distribation among the crews of the vessels we have named.-.V. F. 

Herald. 


A Move. Youne-Oxrorp Parson.—His dress is precise in the extreme, 
His white neckerchief would not have disgraced Brummel the beau ; and 
his silk waistooat, wrapping round his throat, ie irreproachable. He is 
reputed to fast twice in the week. He is pale, interesting, and cadave- 
rous ; and an object of respectful admiratioa with young ladies of a senti- 
mental turn and a medieval taste. He has reflected on the Church as 
an abstraction, mach as he bas studied “ the Republic” of Plato; and, 
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society. He has lived among books, and associated exclusivel 
own clique of fellow-students ; and, after dreaming on his 
within the walls of a college, he enters u 
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as he does about the people of Timbuctoo. He finds every thing miser- 


nions and feelings as very trifles when weighed with his theory, he sets 
about changing the whole parochial system as there existing. He dresses 
his choristers in white ; he intones the service ; he preaches in his sur- 
plice ; he indoctrinates his hearers with the true notion of a church. 
And thus he goes on, from week to week, intoning the prayers most 
unmusically, preaching up his abstract church most unintelligibly, and 
recommending, most whimsically, fasts as a duty on those to whom they 
are too often a necessity. He is, suppose, in a manufacturing district, 
where love of music and hatred of Popery are almost innate. The peo- 
ple say he has little more music in him than a donkey, and no more doc- 
trine than a Papist. He sees no harm in the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man spreading over England their hierarchical net ; and men of moderate 
comprehension only discover in this a sympathy with the papacy. He 
signs a protest against the proceedings of Bishop Gobat, who is willing to 
admit within his communion members of the Greek Church ; and in this, 
unsophisticated men can only see an aversion from Protestantism. Thus, 
he regards his people as so many Goths, and they regard him as but one 
remove from a idiot or a Romish priest. The breach widens; “no sur- 
render” is the motto of our hero of the Church Militant; and in a very 
short time he bas to propound his abtruse theories of a Courch to a verger, 
the choristers, and three old women to whom he distributes alms.--Fra- 
zer’s Magazine. 
CRICKETING IN ENGLAND DURING 1854.—As heretofore, the close of the 
nth of October brings us to that period of the year when heavy dews, 
spersed with rains, compel the follower of our sport to withdraw 
from the field and to lay up his hat till nearly four months of another 
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| that is now drawing towards its close. 


year shall have passed away. And this result calls upon our pen to di- 
rect attention to the leading and most interesting features of the year 


Various and sad are the remembrances of some of our readers as to the 


listed the services of many, so there have not been a few whose names 
were familiar in the cricket world as successful partakers in the game who 
have fallen victims to cholera. Nevertheless, there has been no year in 
which there has been so much of cricket-playing ; and if there has not 
been so large an amount of what are termed exciting matches in and 
around the metropolis, there has been a vast increase of such contests 
throughout the yrovinces. 

It is utterly impossible to enumerate the legion of new clubs that have 

been formed, the members of which have not only held their almost daily 
practice, but have engaged in many matches. As in 1853 so in 1854, 
much of the early play of the year was prevented or interfered with by 
the cold and wet, even up to well in June, there was an absenee of ge- 
nial weather. Indeed, we may proceed almost up to St. Swithin’s-day, 
ere the atmosphere became so settled as that a cricketer could say, when 
he quitted home to participate in one of those annual matches which 
bring so many friends together in each year, that it promised to be a 
cricket-day. From a feW days after the “ day of tears,” there has not 
been many seasons during the writer’s long cricket life, now upwards of 
forty years, in which there has been such a lengthened continuance of 
beautiful weather, as in that of which we are abont to recount the 
doings. 
In 1853 there were many men who played a great deal, but who, even 
at the end of the season, failed to exhibit the fine bronze skin which is 
usually the result of mach practice in the healthy and athletic exercise 
of cricket ; whilst in the present year there were endless brown faces 
and hands, and other external appearances, which indicate the benefi- 
cial consequences of this most healthful out-of-door recreation. The un- 
favourable weather in the earlier half of the season in this, as ia the pre- 
ceding summer, prevented many old and middle-aged amateurs from dis- 
porting in their flanneis. Their absence, however, was abundantly sup- 
plied, in respect of numbers, by a large influx of younger men. Then 
the matches of the All-England Eleven, in twenty-three different places, 
and those of the United Eleven, fifteen in number, all but one played in 
the provinces, have as heretofore tended te the spreading of the game. 
Several of these matches were played in districts were cricket was pre- 
viously but imperfectly known, but their effect has been to render it ever 
since the most popular source of amusement of the inhabitants. And so 
it should, and doubtless will become, in every corner of the United King- 
dom as years roll on. As one indication of its increase we may mention 
that already the All-England Eleven have received no fewer than twen- 
ty-nine applications for matches for next year, in addition to the various 
county matches in which its respective members are engaged. Of those, 
‘en are from new districts, and by the arrangements which the Eleven 
bare made, they wil! be enabled to accomplish the whole of these pro- 
posals. Then there will be the contests wherein the United Eleven will 
be concerned, some of which no doubt will be in new districts. So that 
in 1855 it may be anticipated that there will be a considerable addition 
to the enormous cricket force already existing.— The Field. 





ETon AND THE ARMy.—It is a frequent subject of remark among Eto- 
nians how large a proportion of the officers who have fallen in the Crimea 
were educated at Eton. Lord Carrington has acknowledged this fact by a 
very graceful compliment to the school, which will not be soon forgotten. 
In the course of their march he led his regiment (the Royal Bucks Mili- 
tia, now quartered in Windsor) into the Eton playing-fields. The boys 
soon collected there in great numbers, much struck by the fine appear- 
ance of the regiment. In the mean time Lord Carrington went to the 
head-master’s house to ask, in the name of the regiment, for a holiday for 
the school. On his return, being surrounded by the boys, he told them 
so, and added a few words something to the following effect :--* Boys, I 
cannot see what a large proportion of the officers who have fallen in the 
war are Etonians without feeling how much the country owes to this 
school. At all times Eton has been foremost in giving her sons to the 
service of their country, both in the army and navy, but never more than 


ford, in the room of Mr. Henry Stuart, deceased; Limerick county, in 
the room of Mr. Wyndham Goold, deceased ; Fermanagh county, in the 
room of Sir Arthur Brooke, deceased; Antrim, in the room of Colonel 
Pakeham, deceased ; Ayrshire, in the room of Colonel Blair, deceased ; 
East Glocestershire, in the room of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart., de- 
ceased ; and Marylebone, in the room of Lord Dudley Coatts Stuart, 
deceased, -_—— 


Owners or 4 Co_ttery Commirrep To Tue Assizes.—Two coal own- 
ers at Wigan, Messrs. James and Thomas Gidlow, and their manager, 
Daniel Battersby, have been committed for trial at the Liverpool! assizes, 
on a charge of drowning, or filling with water, certain mines belonging 
to the Earl of Balcarres. The case has been the subject of a long inves- 
tigation before Mr. Acton, mayor of Wigan, and other magistrates, and 
the substance of the evidence was to the effect, that Messrs. Gidlow are 
the owners of an estate called the Arley estate, adjoining the property 
of Lord Balcarres, at Wigan, through which a tributary stream of the 
river Douglas passes, called the Arley Brook. A seam of coal passed 
under the land of Lord Balcarres, and under the Arley estate, gradually 
rising towards the surface of the land till it cropped out near the Arley 
Brook. That portion of the seam of coal which underlays the Arley es- 
tate was worked many years ago, leaving the eubterranean workings 
open ; and as the Arley Brook sometimes overflows, large bodies of water 
find their way into these old workings, which are open to the surface, and 
pass within a yard of the bed of the stream. Great indiscretion was no 
doubt committed in getting the coal so near the surface. It follows, of 
course, that the Earl of Balcarres’ portion of the seam of coal being on 
the lower level can only now be worked by keeping up a barrier between 
these old workings and the new ones. Such a barrier, it is alleged, was 
left by Mr. Peace, the noble earl’s manager, and the charge is, that the 
prisoners did, about the 13th of October, maliciously cause about 10,000 
tons of water to flow into the subterranean workings communicating 
with those of Lord Balcarres, with intent to delay the working and to 
damage and destroy the same. By 7 and 8 Geo. 1V. cap. 30, sec. 6, this 
offence is made felony, and is punishable by transportation. The evi- 
dence adduced was very lengthy, the chief witnesses being the owners 
and managers of adjoining coal_mines ; and the case was so far made out 
that the magistrates, as stated above, decided to send the case to the as- 
sizes, but they accepted bail. 

Paris FasHions FOR DEcEMBER.—We have never seen richer or more 
splendid materials than are now worn. An evening dress often costs 
300 or 400 francs for the stuff alone, besides trimming. The robes are 
enormously loaded with lace for walking dresses, more especially in the 
corsages and the sleeves ; but for soirées, the skirt is completely covered 
either en volants, en tabliers, or en quilles, held in by bouquets of 
flowers. The robes are generally of large patterns, and have large stripes 
placed lengthwise ; the ground is blue, chestnut, reps or gros-de-tours, 
with another stripe with satin rays, in the middle of which is sometime 
seen @ line of red and blue, which sets off this stripe ; whilst the other is 
of a thick stuff without brilliancy. These patterns are varied ad infinitum. 
We also notice those superb robes which are called velours a pentes. 
They have plain grounds, on which stand out, woven in the material, 
patterns in velvet, either in garlands, or sprinkled about the dress. This 
is the richest pattern which we have as yet noticed. Another robe worthy 
of note is of plain ground, with flounces woven or shaded into the stuff. 
In sober and well-assorted shades this oddity is very rewarkable. 

Bonnets are made of satin, velvet, and of veluurs épinglé. Coloured 
reps springled with little peas of black velvet, or embroidered with 
squares of jet, are also much worn for the crown of the bonnet : and the 
trimmings are very full about the cheeks. The bonnets are smaller than 
ever, hardly covering the back of the head, and leaving the upper part 
bare. This is a good fashion for the summer, but a very bad one for the 
winter. For ordinary head-dresses, velvet bands passed over the plaits 
of the hair, without long ends, are much worn, In the evening, on this 
velvet are placed pins with different-coloured stones, according to the 
complexion of the lady. The simple fashion is more especially adopted 
by young-persons. 

Bonnets FoR December--The return of the fashionables to Paris offers 
an opportunity for the display of many very pretty costumes for visiting. 
This kind of toilette unites the newest manteaux and materials. In speak- 
ing of bonnets, we notice first one of white imperial velvet, the front and 
crown quite plain ; on one side of the froat is placed a branch of toul- 
berries with crape leaves, which, reaching quite to the edge, joins a 
branch of the same fruit placed inside ; on the other side is a bow formed 
of a magnificent barbe of blonde, the two ends of which curling over the 
edge, mingle with the cerise velvet leaves, and tulle bouillonnées, which 
ornament the inside in the front. Quite a new style of bonnet has 
appeared, formed of taffetas, the front of which is indented at equal dis 
tances aad trimmed with double ruches of narrow blonde ; the curtain is 
trimmed in the same manner. Upon one side ofthe frontia placed a rose 
composed of velvet, blonde, and feather, accompanied by leaves of crape 
worked with velvet inside ; the front is trimmed with the same flowers 
of a smaller size, and mixed with rose-buds placed high up and ruches of 
tulle below. These rucheu may be very well replaced by b onde and very 
small flowers. Fruits in general, and particularly those is velvet, will 
be much worn this winter as bonnet-trimmings.— Le Follet. 








Tue Exprecrep Great Comet.--The eminent astronomer, M. Babinet, 
member of the Academy of Sciences, gives some very interesting details 
relative to the return of that great comet whose periodical course is com- 
puted by the most celebrated observers at three handred years, Our 
cyclical records show that it was observed in the year 104, 392, 682, 975 
— again in 1264, and the next time in 1556—always described as shining 
with the most extraordinary brilliancy. 

Most of the European astronomers had agreed in announcing the return 
of this comet in 1848 ; but it has hitherto failed to appear. In fact, it is 
not so easy or simple a matter to compute those vast cyclical periods as 
some superficial persons--who do not look beyond the day or the year in 
which they live--may imagine. We are, however, assured by M. Babinet 
that, up to this moment, this beautiful star “ is living on its brilliant re- 
putation :’”’ so that Sir John Herschell himself was wrong when he des- 
paired of its re-appearance, and put crape on his telescope! We are now 





in the present war; and I am sure that you who are before me now are 
of the same stamp as those who are so nobly maintaining the bonour of | 
their country, or have fallen cheering their men on to victory ; and Eton | 
will, 1 am persuaded, continue to send forth those who will be the honour | 
and boast of their country. To testify how much I think is owed to Eton, | 
1 will order my men to present arms to you.” Upon this he advanced to | 
the front of bis regiment, which was drawn up in line, and, giving the | 
preparatory words of command, he added, “ Royal Bucks Militia, present | 
arms to the Eton boys.” So novel and unexpected a compliment, min- 

gling as it did with the recollection of those--fathers, brothers, or former 

companions—to whose gallantry Lord Carrington bad alluded, affected 

very deeply all that were present. As if by one impulse, every hat was 

taken off, and, after a moment’s deep silence, a cheer burst forth, deep, 

prolonged, and ringing, such as Eton boys give when they feel deeply. 

When the cheer had at length subsided, Mr. Buckle, captain of the school, 

called on his companions to give another cheer for Lord Carrington ; af- 

ter which they accompanied the regiment as it marched through and out 

of the playing-tields. The parents and friends of the officers here alluded 

to will not read without emotion of this exceedingly well-timed and 

graceful act of homage paid by Lord Carrington and his regiment to the 
heroic conduct of those still engaged, as well as to the memory of those 
for whose loss they are now mourning.— London Times. 





New Members IN tae House or Commons.—Although only « few 
weeks have elapsed since Parliament was prorogued, no fewer than 25 
new members will take their seats in the House of Commons on the open- 
ing of the forthcoming session. It will be remembered that a few days 
before the close of the last session writs were granted, on the motion of 
Sir W. Jolliffe, for five boroughs which had been for a long time sus- 
pended, and the following gentlemen were elected in the early part of 
the recess :—Canterbury, Mr. C. M. Lushington, (moderate Conservative) 
and Sir Wm. Somerville (Liberal) ; Cambridge, Mr. Shafto Adair ( Libe- 
ral) and Mr. Mowatt (Liberal); Maldon, Mr. G. W. M. Peacocke (Con- 
servative) and Mr. J, A. Bramley Moore (Conservative); Barnstaple. Mr. 
Guinness (Conservative) and Mr. Laurie (Conservative); Hull, Mr. Wat- 
son, Q. C. (Liberal), and Mr. W. D. Seymour (Liberal). Mr, John Henry 
Gurney (Liberal) will take the seat for King’s Lynn, rendered va- 
cant by the death of Lord Jocelyn; Viscount Duncan (Liberal) the seat 
for Forfarshire, vacant by the death of Colonel Maule; Mr. Acton (Li- 
beral) that for Wigan, vacant by the death of Mr. R. A. Thicknesse ; Lord 
Dungarvan (Conservative) that for Frome, vacant by the death of Colo- 
nel Boyle ; Mr. Serjeant O’Brien (Liberal) that for Limerick, vacant by 
the death of Mr. Robert Potter; and Sir J. Paxton (Liberal) that for 
Coventry, vacant by the death of Mr. Geach. Lord Haddo will take his 
seat for Aberdeenshire, the vacancy having been caused by the resignua- 
tion of Rear-Admiral the Hon. William Gordon. Eight other constitu- 











after having modelled something very beautiful in his imagination, he 
brings it down with him to his parish. He has mixed little in general 


informed that a celebrated and accurate computer—M. Bomme, of Mid- 
dieburgh—with a patience and devotedness truly German, bas gone over 
all the previous calculations, and made a new estimate of the separate 
and combined action of all the planets upon this comet, of three hundred 
years ; and he bas discovered that it is not lost to us, but only retarded 
in its motion. 

The result of this severe labour gives the arrival of this rare and re- 
nowned visitor in August, 1858, with an uncertainty of two years more or 
lees : 80 that, between 1856 and 1860. those who are then living may hope 
to -ee the great luminary which, in 1556, caused Charles V. to abdicate. 





Tee Figutinc Powers or Dirrerent Natrons.—The French, prover- 
bially a brave and excitable people, are brilliant and formidable in an 
attack. If repulsed, a revulsion equally violent usually takes place, and 
would often prove fatal if it were not for the precaution of placing re- 
serves. When these are not wanting, they are capable of being easily 
rallied, and their lively spirit is soon restored. The Russians are less 
excitable ; but, nevertheless, in an attack are not to be surpassed in 
bravery and perseverance by the troops of any European nation, with 
this advantage, that they appear to be incapable of panic, and, though 
they may be repulsed and defeated, they cannot be forced to run in con- 
fusion from the field of battle. The Prussian armies engaged in these 
campaigns were not, for the most part, very young soldiers ; a spirit of 
enthusiasm pervaded their ranks, which rendered them capable of the 
most brilliant achievements. In cases of defeat, the effects of momentary 
burry and confusion, to which all young troops are liable, were less vio- 
lent with them than the French ; but, though easily rallied, and their pa- 
triotic enthusiasm soon restored, they could not rival the Russian stoi- 
cism in adversity. The Austrians, properly so called, were highly dis- 
ciplined and brave, but the infantry of that race appeared deficient in 
energy when compared with the French or Prussians, and their physical 
powers could not be compared with those of the sturdy Russian soldiery. 
The Bohemians appeared to be somewhat more healthy and robust. but 
did not materially differ in point of national character from the Austrian 
brethren in arms. The Hungarian infantry were deeidedly superior to 
both in point of energy and physical power, and the select oorps of gre- 
nadiers turnished by that nation were equal, if not superior, to any in the 
field.--Commentaries on the Continental War, by the Hon. George 
Cathcart, killed at Inkermann. 





Josrice ror THE CzaR.--An action brought by the Brmperor of Russia 
and General de Guédéoff, manager of the St. Petersburg Theatre, against 
M. Berton, the actor of the Gymnase, for breach of an engagement, was 
tried on Tuesday in the Imperial Court, Paris. M. Berton, after having 
passed eleven years in Russia, and being under au engagement for a far- 
ther period at the Imperial Theatre there, obtained last year a month’s 





encies have yet to elect representatives—namely, Abingdon, in the room 
of Lord Norreys, who has succeeded to the Earldom of Abingdon ; Bed- 


leave from the Emperor Nicholas, to come to Paris to see bis mother, 
whe was seriously ill. His leave expired on July Lith, 1853, and at the 
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end of that time he refused to retura to St. Petersburg, aud wrote to the 
Cuar, personally begging to be released from his engagement. The an- 
swer to this letter was an action claiming 100,000f. . The Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, in February last, gave a verdict for the intiff, in 
Gofanlt of appearance on the part of M. Berton, and fixed the ages at 
50,000 f. The present proceeding was an appeal from that judgment. 
M Pailet, for the defendant, took the technica tion that the action 
had been wrongly brought before the Tribunal of Commerce, the Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburg not being a commercial enterprise, but a school 
of polite manners, patronised by the Czar. The court overruled this line 
of argument, and confirmed the judgment, reducing the damages, how- 
ever to 5,000 f. 
Trish Answars.—An Irish peasant never answers any question di- 
rectly. In some districts, if you ask him where such a gentleman’s 
house is, he will point and reply—“ Does your honour see that large 
house there, all among the trees with a green field before ii?” You 
answer “ Well,” says he, “ — your honour, that’s notit. Bat do you 
see the big brick house with the cow-houses by the side of that same, 
and a pond of water?” “ Yes.” “Well, plaze your honour, that’s not 
it. Bat if you plaze look quite to the right of that same, and you'll see 
the top of a castle among the trees there, with a road goin’ down to it, 
be-tune the bushes.” “ Yes.’’ “ Well, plaze your honour, that’s not it, 
neither ; but if your honour will come down this bit of a road a couple 
of miles, I’ll show it to you, sure enough—and if your honour’s in a 
—s I can run on hot foot [a figurative expression for ‘ all possible 
sp , used by the Irish peasante——by taking short cuts and fairly hop- 
png along, a young peasant would beat any good traveller], and tell 
he squire your honour’s galloping after me. Ab! who shall I tell the 
squire, plaze your honour, is coming to see him? He’s my own land- 
lord, God save his honour day and night.’’— Barrington’s Sketches. 








Devicare Investigation..-We understand that, at the Judges’ Cham- 
bers, on Friday, before Mr. Jastice Crompton, an application was made in 
theforthcoming crim. con. case of Hope v. Aguado for a commission to ex- 
amine the Count de wy dees has lately received the appointment of 
President of the Corps Legislatif in Paris. In consideration of the 
Count’s Parliamentary duties, the application for a commission has been 
panies. The case is likely to afford some curious revelations of Paris- 

life in its highest circles, and already considerable interest is felt in 
the coming “ delieate investigation.”” The plaintiff is Mr. Adrian Hope, 
sontof the author of “ Anastasius,’’ and one of the three brothers who 
inherit the large fortunes of the house of Hope; and the defendant, 
Count — Aguado, bas been long known in the fashionable and 
sporting circles of Paris.—London paper, Nov. 1. 
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White to play and checkmate in seven moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 312. 


White. Black. 
1. P tw K 4 ob. K moves. 
2 PtoQ4ch. | K tks Kt. 
3. Ktio K 8. | Anything. 
4. Kt to Q 6 checkmate. 


To Corresronpents.—C. M. We print above the original position ; pre- 
ferring it greatly to your adaptation. We don’t know the author, but it isa 
fine piece of strategy. By the way we should much like to get up among our 
contributors a little spirit of rivalry in the matter of original Problems; and 
for the encouragement thereof know ye that C. H.S. has a fine Daguerreotype 
Chess Picture, containing capital likenesses of the parties by whom the well 
known match at Washington was contested (J. W. T and C. H.S.) ; also of 
Mr. Lowenthal, the celebrated Hungarian player, as a looker over the game. 
This picture C. H. 8. proposes to present to the author of THE BEST FIVE MOVE 
PROBLEM contributed for publication to this paper. A committee of three 
amateurs to award the prize ; and tenders to be sent in prior to the 10th day of 
February, 1855. 


New Yor« Cuuss Cuvs, No. 158 Tenth Street.—At the request of Mr. Per- 
rin, Honorary Secretary and Manager of the N. Y. Chess Club we beg to state 
that its Winter Session will commence on Tuesday next, the second day of 
January ; and that regular meetings for play will be held on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday evenings of each week. hose desirous of learning Chess 
should join the Club by all means, and avail themselves of Mr. P.’s experience 
as a teacher of the game. 





Bap Naws ror Lorp ELein.—We believe we may announce authorita- 
tively that the Governor-General (Lord Dalhousie) has consented to re- 
tain his post at least for another year. We believe, also, that even those 
who have felt the weight of his censure—and he has no other enemies— 
will rejoice in this announcement. Even they will allow that the staies- 
man who conducted us through the Punjaub war is the beet ruler for the 
Empire in a Buropean crisis,--that the financier who converted the Five 
per Cents. may well face the growing difficulties of the opium revenue, 
and that the author of the Rai/way Report is of all men the one best 
fitted to carry out the gigantic improvements now in contemplation. 
For ourselves, we believe Lord Dalhousie’s stay to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the empire. The great projects which have been started require 
to be matured by experience as well as intellectual ability, and the great 
difficulties to be faced are half obviated by the confidence the Executive 
reposes in the capacity of its chief. Above all, every year of his reign 
consolidates that unity which is the great political necessity of the em- 
pire.—Friend of India. — 

Tue Great Question at Rome-—Rome, Vov. 30—Three preparatory sit- 
tings have been held to discuss the form more than the matter of the impor- 
tant bull which ig to set the uncertainties of the Catholic world at rest for 
ever. The English and American dignitaries of the Roman Church who have 
arrived to contribute, by their presence, to the solemnity of the affair, are 
Cardinal Wiseman, Drs. M‘Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, Cullen of Dublin, 
and Dixon, of Armagh ; Drs. Murphy, Bishop of Cloyne, O'Connor, of 
Pittsburgh, Waring, of Northampton, Gross, of Liverpool, and Roskell, 
of Nottingham ; Drs. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, Hughes. of New 
York, and Waleh, of Halifax ; Drs. Briggs, Bishop of Beverley, Grant, of 
Southwark, and Newman, of Philadelphia ; Drs. Macnally, Bishop of 
Clasher, Bourget, of Montreal, and Derry, of Clonfert. The Archbishop 
of Paris and Lyons are amongst the latest arrivals. 

THe Owens CotLea@s, Mancnester.—This institution, founded under 
the will of Mr. Jubn Owens, a deceased merchant, of Manchester, has just 
received an acoession of funds which has enabled the trustees to found 
two new professorships. The building occupied by the college has hither- 
to been rented from Mr. Geo. Faulkner, one of the trustees, who had pur- 
chased it for 5,000/., and charged a rent of 4 per cent. upon the outlay. 
Mr. Faulkner bas now come forward and given the building to the insti- 
tution, and out of the rent-fund thus set at liberty the trustees have es- 
tablished a professorship of Political Economy and Commercial Science, 
and a professorship of Jurisprudence. The trustees have at the same time 

ven these chairs to Professor Christie, who already held the chair of 
Fiistory in the Owens College. 

Servep am Ricat.—-The Emperor of Russia bas a strong supporter 


_ by name William Joseph Thompson. He is wont to ex- 
Sait grent joy at Russian successes and grief at Russian defeats. As q 





member of the Exchange Subscription Rooms, his conduct became offen- 
sive to the other members. Moreover, he had committed the offence of 
scoring and altering the new: , and banging them up conspicuously 
as marked by his unpatriotic . This “se him under one of the 
rules of the room ; and at a large meeting, on Monday last, Mr. Thomp- 
son was unanimously expelled.— London paper, Nov. 25. 


Tus Stowe Estates.—We hear that these estates are to come to the 
hammer in January next, the annual rental on the farms being about 
£10,000. 500 trees in the gardens and park are condemned, and will soon 
be felled. The house in the town will also be sold. The mayor 
and a deputation from the council have waited on Lord Chandos, at Woot- 
ton, to arrange about the the purchase of Town-hall and it appurtenan- 
ces, when it was offered at £1,200. As the council have no funds they 
may possibly raise it on security of the borough rate, or a few specula- 
tive persons may purchase it as a profitable investment. 








A HINT For Broapway.--A man of inventive genius, in Bordeaux, the 
streets of which are frightfully muddy, bas organised a plan for letting out 
wooden shoes (sabots). For five centimes (a cent) a person having occa- 
sion to cross a street will be able to hire a ved of wooden shoes, and on 
arriving on the opposite pavement they will be taken from him by a little 
Savoyard in waiting. 





No Hopss ror Tuat.—* Can you tell me, my dear fellow,” said a hen- 
pecked gentleman of our acquaintance to a bachelor friend the other day, 
“ what lock that is which even Hobbs himself cannot pick and take to 
pieces?” ‘* Not I!’ was the short reply. “ Happy Dog!” was the re- 
joinder, “ to be without my experience! It iswed-Lock!” If ever tbat 
gentleman offends us, we will tell his wife—that’s all. 





Tue Lover Trine To Get Out or THE QUEEN’s Bencu.--Those who 
read the adventures of Mr. G. A. H. Chichester, ae at length in 
the Albion, a fortnight since, may care to know that he has humbly peti- 
tioned the Lord Chancellor to release him from imprisonment. He cries 
peccavi, and pleads bad health. The Lord Chancellor, like the great 
Lord Eldon, takes time to consider. 





A S.ienr Mistake—A gentleman meeting one of his friends who was 
insolvent, expressed great concern for bis embarrassment, “ You are 
mistaken, my dear sir,” was the reply ; “it is not I, it is the creditors, 
who are embarrassed.” 





sent 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Saeets in the United States for the Jl/us- 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volome 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
lumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival! of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subser!ptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 








CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
. LANGDON M. ROGERS. 


NOVELLO’S CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


OVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, IN VOCAL 

Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pia: oforte by VINCENT NOVELLO. 

—These Works will be found appropriate presents ; combining elegance with a moderate outlay 
for a standard work. 





WORES ALREADY COMPLETED :— 


HANDEL’S 
Ss cn ci 5,5 00000960 Op SAGE « mpbneedeatas eb DEtbS gh4 bOsaeE es bound, $1 88 
ER CS w'n. 5. baa kde 0:64 pA ORR SE sb bak One oo 6 Nae b = 163 
DN in. s:idn hbk -at-paiehebnee enned weds wurde beuee siete ad dtd eaera th 163 
Ses ondd 06.6 enn 0S 06 60 ces VOCb Ee URS e 06 0 Gedo ce eEdins s bebe +, 188 
SS oss hx eneedns ¢db dee edd chb-ess cee ubaeeeesnicece 1 63 
al ik nto on Sth wad On Dit 656 ds6 0s eek een eiiaere eo: Cents axons a 16 
ne os ae Re cues melon 68 
Coronation Anthem, ‘‘ Zadock the Priest’’ 
GPS Cake bos coc see BOG Obe cee cer bb0's 
Acts and Galates... . 2.2.0 sees ee eee 
“ne. . arr 
Chee BP tee, COSTED OS BS so oss oc 6 60 0 ¥be cb 0 OSE Ses 
ES PLCC eh dak & di ndone ed 5h s Fiecek'sed 664 6 UGs0e 66s DR08 ” 1 6 
Saul (in the press) . 





CTT Ee Tee ie TTT TT eee eee bound, 1 25 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
=. RUM thes ob setinace ss ones osoeytns op ame.nn stone spades has SsaeNe 163 
yma of Praise—Lobgesarg ... ... ccccccccccccscccesess paper, “ 

As the Hart pacts = 0 oat 1 38 


MOZART, HAYDN, & BEETHOVEN. 


The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an English adaptation by 
R. G. Loraine, Esq , viz., 


TEGRRESS TWEED Wn 6:0.6'66 6006550 000 coc ccceccss coe oui, Gna 
SORE WHE IIE «o's pin. n. 65.0.0. 006 00% cn 000 04000 saa 0 ns ad 213 
STU NI oan 5 oc hia 6 u5 vcthes. +000 b000 00% A 0 63 

" Engedi; or, David in the Wilderness... ... . Wy ead Cae eee 075 


All the Choruses from the Octavo Editions may be had separately, from 3cts. to 13 cts. each. 
Novello’s Sacred Music Warehouse, 389 Broadway ; and at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 
24 Poultry, London. 3—2 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 763 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL 
to his large assortment of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. The favourite Tauchni z Edition, at 38 cents ; 
handsomely bound, at 75 cents. 
ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIAS, at $4000, $4300, and $50 00 per set of 6 vols, ac- 
cording to style of binding, 
DRAWING BOOKS, JUVENILES, CASTS OF THORWALDSEN’S CELEBRATED 
SCULPTURES, &c. &c. 
g@> All Orders for Books not on hand filled with the greatest dispatch. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 763 Broadway. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE H-LIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
umerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, 48 vols , 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Each $2. 

a on work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely coloured after Nature. Extra gilt, gilt 
ges, $12. 

THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. By John Vincent, Esq. With illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol., 1l6mo, cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 85 cents. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham os D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
“* Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. ith over 100 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.”” With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Berder Lite in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnell, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,” ‘‘ The Glenns,’”’ &c. With numeroos illastrations 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Kdited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, ty J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, 16mo. Portrait. $12 
Shakespgare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 
NOCTES AMBROSIAN&. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn, 
= Memoirs and Notes, by Ur. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. 12mo. Por raits. 
rice, 4 


HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 2 vels., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $4 50. 


HOUSSAYR’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols. 12mo. Portraits. $450. 


SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2vols. Portrait, &c. $4. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE ; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry 0’Meara. 2 vols, 12mo. 
Portrait, &c. $4. . 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. Maps. $6 75. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo. $4. 
EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 3 vols., 12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 


SIMMs’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6vol., 12mo. $12; 
or, aperate, $2 25 per vol., viz: 
e 


Partisan, Mellichampe, K ine Walton, 
The Scout, Woodcratt, oy poet 1 


SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2 vols,,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 
PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 12mo. $2. 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 1l2mo. $225. 


aa ae yrs » et ape Plays, from the Early Manu- 
‘orrections in a copy of the Folio o #, inthe session of P Collier, Esq. 
F.8.A, 1 vol., 12mo, Facsimile. $250.” ee ee Pee ae 








In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, $1 5@. 


DRRAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroli ? 
Poeeetne: y oline Chesebro’. lllustrations by Darley. 12mo. 


CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 88 cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $1 75. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 








scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 
A. EADIE &CO., 
novi—6m. 476}¢ Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 





, Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden 








TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M4** ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OF FICE BY PERSONS. 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arramge- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subsc: iption (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, Lendon; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board roters, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 

a=» . 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, ie in hand for 1856. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


OTARD DUPUY & OO. & JAMES HENNE:ssyY’s 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES. 








HE UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXCLU- 
sively to ine sale of these Brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Public 
generally that they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the vint- 
ages of 1846, 18 8, 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijobn, at 
the wholesale price. 

Also, the fine Sherries of the Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
way, and price, are not to be su In quarter and eighth carks, also, by the dosen or 
gallon. 

The undersigned has also been penne by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, - 
land, their sole Agent in the United States for the sale ot their celebrated Bitter Beer, wi 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by him in cases of various sizes,—the 
first shipment to arrive here the early part of January. receivea at once. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, 
d9—4t 7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 





THE “VITTORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 
tasted, without heat or the slightest approach to acidity. For quel and price—not to be sur- 
passed. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 botiles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay's Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10 ! 


Orders by Post promptly executed. ag—4t 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER AND JANUARY FASHIONS. 


CLOAKS AND FURS. 

CLOAKS.—In cloths, satin, moire antique, and velvet. No stock ever seen in this City so 
rich and varied in style, nor the trimmings in such good taste, the colours being black and 
brown, at present so much the fashion in Paris. 

FURS.—In sab ¢, mink, stone marten, fitch and mountain marten. Notwithstanding the war 
with Russia, W. B. McK. is etutng rich dark sables and mink cheaper than ever yet known, 
having fortunately bought a large lot of furs early this year, through a relative in Russia, 

N. B —This house is ee aly recommended to strangers and visiters, its characteristic 
features being small profits and no deviation from the marked price. 

Cloak and Fur Establishment, No. 47 Canal-st , Brandreth Buildings, four doors from Broad 
way. dg—4t WILLIAM B, McKENZIE, Proprietor. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE E. 
T of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber leave to inform his numerous friends 

public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his menecenet, he 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables —— by 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen to 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the - 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Oaterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNO. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Uniyerent - 
gise and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL . 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor), New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m. 














, THOS. McMULLEN, - 
f° Wihe Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WEL1-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
viz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock, 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Oabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 


HOCK. Braunberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbrach, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein and Danubian. 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE, 


CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including »ome 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOOK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORB. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMBRS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors bel..w Bleecker Street. 
They have long found their old establish it too ped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them: in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important departmentofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINGS intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHEOARIES, and ander the 
constant supervision of one of the guer. 

The VARIETY ani EXCELLENCE of their articles for family use they believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicina) Prepa ¥ 
Plants and Pefamery, to which they would call the attention of the publie and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 

DELLUC & CO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GKEAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 

rovod Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, and rienness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
Cooney and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those ot eight celebrated manufacturers, 

SEUCOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $180, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A largo discount made from Factory Priees for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Seeond-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms, Musie sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


trae known by name than in reality, as the qualitiesof this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 
It is made near Ran Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and ext ly whol ; it strength - 
ens the stomach, without heating or incbriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. AJl classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en- 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as « tonic. 
Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real «tymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manea- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygein 
qualities ; none say Kany who drink it are ever troubled with avel, stope or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is pr d by Pp t judges equal to any imported. 
For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
[RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Brosdwa 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the Ameriean Epress Co , 
’s Philadelphia Express. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND 
R WALES.—BILLS OF THe Sane OF CHARLESTON bn th BA APLAR 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom 
For Sale by 



































BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
eor. Old Slip and Weter Street, New York. 


For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 

E. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, eativety 
on Wedn-sday, December 27th, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Cana! Street. 

Po olsen ee a a. = =f Ned ods tions f 

or tor passage, unequa accomm one for e and comfort + 
“— BOWARD K. OOLLINS & CO. , 66 Wall Steees 

Passengers are requested to be on board at my Or 

The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail January Wth. 

—_ will please take notice that the ships of this I.ine cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war, 
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 ScRIBNER’S 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


M. Kirklant. Blegantly iMustrated from original de-- 
tt Bye ey eg 4 vol,, yd clo :h, fail gilt, $3 50; morocco, ex] 


work by Mrs. C. M. K 


ane 
A goes t FOR wd, pou ¢ cl —_s. n wi Hillad and Dallas. 1 vol. 


ect moro, a Pa 


vo, cloth, 


By Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland. Tilustrated with very fine steel engravings. 


$5 
he choicest of Ye bets *s eye bound gion a 


ion 


The essays are seers tm | y, original ; 
ve pe acnte obnarve jon of the passing current 
and spicy, with a spicy quantity of wit ranning 
scenery animating the of nature. ipa © are, 
fitted to the social household, moral, instructive, entertaining, and highly ornamented in =f 
engravings apd outward finish.’’—Home Journal. " q 
TION—REVERIES OF A Poe OR. By Ik Marve 
sILLUST ATER, BDITION- 1 vol. &vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, extra, 
The same in | vol., 12mo, cloth, full ain $1 75. 
SACRED § cere By J. E. Heater 
8vo, am lt, morecco, extra 
“Woon . . amo, cloth, fall gilt, $1 75. 
waren SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Bllett, with 8 fine steel encravings. 1 vol., 8vo, 
@oth, full gilt, , Mmoroceo, $3 5). 
IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., in fine bindings. 
N. P. WILLI8’S COMPLETE WORES, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 
J. T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WORCS, 15 volumes, in fine bindings. 


With % 


With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
OLD CARL THE COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 
Iémo. With he Oh Price 62 ¢ 
“A book of absor 
this season.’’— From 
THE PLUM WOMAN: Or, The Child with Three Mothers. By Nieritz, 1 vol., 16mo. Il- 
conis. 


hastrated. 50 
“ This » sare seeee been written for children, but it is in fact calculated to entertain 
, all ages. it an hese translated by M 5 Mrs. n. Cc. t, from the German of Nierits, 
OS er ae tele of her many translations. Every reader will be pleased with it.’’— 
‘ew York Commercial. 
BRT Mfrs. L. ©. Tathill. 1 vol., 62 
paged a iol a who can compare w'th "this Ta Tedy in writing stories for the 
is one of b oat eee It pleases the im: m, yet at the same time 
Tr should be in the hands of youth.’’ 

THE OHER. By Nierits. 1 vol., illustrated. 50 cen 

a+ eee writer of childrea’s book in Rig ” His tales are attractive 
story, and valuable from the excellent moral they inculcate. 

These books will be sent by mail, postage paid, (safely enveloped) to anygiaglBf the United 

States or © r the pri ided—remitted to 
a CHARLES SORIBNER, 


Nassau Street, New York. 


ents 
interest id ebildren. ‘One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 





BLEGANT NEW YBAR’S GIFTS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 
SUPERBLY ILLUSPRA@ED VOLUMES, 
Te which the attention Pablitis particularly directed, 
As Being of an U tive Character. 


= REPUBLICAN COURT: Or, Ameri oe Days Drdginal Picts With 
e Portraits of Pictures of Wol- 
meaty M and ote po ~ hae painters. 1 


t to the readers and to admirers of ee of the out oe day, 
who were present and occu 


administration. Amon 
are those of Mrs. Washington, 
Mrs, Bis ya Mrs. Harrison von nay ¢ y Oils 
hter Wi Madame Genet 


ea Mrs. 
eneral George Clinton) , | ke. is vo! LS is ved in the highest whe of 
4 am be found to be the most etigieal American Illustrated Volume ever issued fi 


er? ame eamaren for ne 
. Hamilton, Mrs. 
), Mrs. Theodore 


ao ara OF BRITISH ART. Py mers, ot Original Literary Ouetetantions, * Poetry and 
Tilastrated coe Thi See i Line Engravings, 1 thick volume. Price $20. 
bt 


odern Briiish Art, embracing the wor vice of all the noved 
present “an. 
will cause this volume to be deservedly admired, 


The variety of illustrations 
Emp OF MEMORY ; Or, Bosuties of History, Romance and Poetry. LIllus- 
Engravings. 1 vol. imperial 4to. Price $10. Imitation morocco, $8. 


tx volume weey will, eithout doubt, become a leading Gift Book for the coming 
contributions are by writers of great reputation ; the engravings, consisting of or nal 
See cena Designs, are of a highly attractive character. 
THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Comprising Anecdotical, Personal and Des- 
Sk , by various authors. Illustrated with Views of their Residences, from original 
and fac similes one their manuscri An a new edition, with additional Portaait, 
l vol, Price, cloth, $4. Cloth gilt, & M $7. 
A volume which every lover of his country shoul aid pevenen. 
POEMS OF you M CULLEN BRYANT. Tllnstrated with pte end erev- 
ings. Engraved on I volume Svo. Price, cloth, $350. Cloth gil a sethebet os 
WINTER WREATH @F SUMMER FLOWERS. By 8. G. Saami Tilustrated with 
Colonred Plates by French Artists. 1 superb volume, 8vo. 
A very beautiful gift book for young ladies. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published new editions af the following 
ELEGANT WORKS. 

THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by 8. ©. Hall, Esq., F.S.A. Il- 

Justrated with Sixty-seven highly Finished Engravings. Price, antique morocco, $25. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. A Series of Portraits of distinguished Sovereigns ; drawn 
and ———— by emivent Artists. With Biographical and Historical and Historical Sketches 
from Agoes Strickland. A new edition. Tilustrated with Twenty nine Splendid Portraits of 

the Queens, 1 vol., roya) 8vo, price $10. 

ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. From the Pictores of Cele- 
rated — With Historical and Descriptive Text by S.C. Hall. 1 volame, imperial folio, 


and attractiveness of its Literary Con- 


A NEW EDITION OF THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Delineated in a Series of pro- 
Ff mentioned in Holy Scripture. By Clergymen of o United States. Illastrated 
by Eighteen characteristic Mog Edited by the late Rev. J. M. Wainwright. 1 vol. 8vo. 
price in antiqhe morrocco, $1 3. 
THE WILKIE GALLERY, Containing Sixty Splendid Engravings of that celebrated ar- 
tist. 1 vol. folio, $265. 





Ft haga CATHARTIO PILLS. 


PRL TEATS PILLS !—PROFESSOR. HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
on _ y are the best of all Pills, and exed are the men who certify that 
Doct, Hayes knows, 


LEMUEL re Chief Justice parte e Court of of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 
of Massachusetts. W. U.P NKKTT ass. EDWARD EVERET 
ry 0 of Btave and Senator of ROBERT c. WiNTHROF, Ex-Speaker of House 
of S.A. ABDOTT LAWRENC cB, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + SON “ FITZPATRICK. Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


> diseases this Pill has cured with astcniching rapidity, we may mention: Costive- | 


coe peat Bhgrneiom, m, Degpay, Heanvers, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- | 


Tae gestion, Ho he Bowels, and {pe arising therefrom, Flatu- 
leney. meat al by oety and Cutaneous Diseases. ch require an evacuant Medi- 
cine, Pens: Abpets s Evil. They also Be purifying the Blood and stimulating the System, 
cure many Com leone which it would not be supposed they could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par 
\ tial Bhudpess, Neuralgia and Nervous a. Derangements of the Liver and Kidne vs, 
* Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions ot Te 
fanctions. ‘They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


ane ene: J. ©. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- | 
in New England 


A MASTER-PIECE Out-pon®. —We have lately upposed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
Vitima Thule fn its line, and that nothing had been or would be invented which could surpass 
in its fine points of excellence as a medicine. But we are confidently assured by those compe 
on subject, that Dr. Ayer’s new Pills excel in high meaical artistrpeven that 
widely oo rene embodiment of his ski!l. He has succeesed m making them not only pleasant | 
to take but powerful to cure the large class of complaints which require a payee remedy,— 
Laneaster Argus, Ky. dec23—2m 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 180. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


Ais COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
Low rates Stes alee. without profits. 


Halt of presctase 
prewium i cae on loan. 
* No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 


The securi a large — 
Calioenia Attra and special risks taken. 
Premiums can y. 

"args bono polo on the muta sate. 


W YORK REFER: 
gAMILTON ots lat Geum ft 
He TRONT Baeeee a vernor 0: State of New York. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. ! | Toney eare® Esq. Phillips Phenix, ~and 
4 Hon. J 
james Oui, on. Campbeil. | Jobe H. Hicks, Esq 


ae ae 
©. CH AN 473 Broads I > 
JOHN ae oo) Be Davies a udway. | "Ui Ried tte M. D. , 28 East lath St, 











TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


[= caem oF INDIGESTION, and various ils to 
sate and 


tzer —In 
tty st oe it Aperisst-sh ne hee Ape ete ae. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale sp. *stail, ODN A. TARBANT. 


Successor to James 
Pe. Greenwich 8t., Cor. of 


Clark & Co. , John Mithan: Dullue & Go., 
Pes inane L. Loned ty Doseee 8 Blackman Dreagions; 


Te EQUITABLE FIRB INSURANCE | COMPANY. 
480 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreat. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


wFar gale by Rushton, 





of risk—Annua) Division of profits. 
Office will by a ¢onstant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 


@ nature of the may 
investigatien will be made into each class of ri x, and a return of one 


peony will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
ave in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
a the plan of the toa retarn of balf the profits. 

Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Omaeizes Bennett, Esq. 
| am Crort, Esq. 


Joan Moss, ksq. 


. CO, Barons ° 
FREDERICK Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Jonun Suaw; Ese. 

Franois F. Woopuouss, Esa. 

Wu H. Preston, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Henry Eve, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Gera, oe 5 Co. 
Maussrs. Canvas, ILIFF 
Fa ot LOOAL DIRE r i. meet 
m. Luann orsenen, . La Roeque, J. Frothingham, 
ee cncuns $a W. Morris, | JG. Mek E. RB. Fabre, A. 
as teamtin. aor are T. ©. = H. Pryo: 
a r, 
Galifax, N.S. ........ Strachan. 


Epuunn 8. Sruzs, Ese. 
Cisment T kse. 
Tuomas West, 


Tuomas Witiams, Esq, 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
} a: Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, d.v. 


4. John’s, Newfoundiand,.. 4 J. fs Gs ew he: ORR, 6 Kean, ik. Prowe, W. i. 


” BLL. Jarvis, 
Haviland, F. pougeeeth, ge 


Charles B Henley @homas Dawsen 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK &. STARR, General it for British American Colonies. 
D. D. a ue 


Charlottetown, P. K, Islan. “s 


Agent North 
Accountant and Cashier. 
ONTREAL. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN LIFES ASSURANOB 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Tee INSTITUTION psa es assured mead very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


Policies wil 


ree the 2 comured, whether ao the pa it of his Arst pre- 
ome ee to the exten ‘one-half « Leb fl 


of the annual pa: 

SS nor will the liey the 
of is wil bo entnones ” 

us giving to each policy a known Cash 


FT einai dos ist or Bo Betieal Paeination or Cutty Duty. 


Agencies are Colonies. 
COURT oF “DIRRCTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eiliottson, M. DF. R 8. Tabor, Jobn 


i 8. ho Hugh Gro Oro J. Leander Starr. 
osep ompson, le T. Cc rattan. 
Yharles Bennett, Barclay, ames G 


Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
{ B. Holmes, A. La ~" E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
2 J. gare Theo. s art, Henry Judah. 
as. G. A. Oreighton, Strachan, T. ©. Kinnear, 
$. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. mt — 
ent, 
§ R. J: Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, AN d. nn ge 


W. J. Starr, Agent 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . H H. “Sq apten, Pas. J, Orowdy, Hon. J. ‘Noad, Hon. 0. 


at ect nek = 
oe ere 


K. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
J AMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North Am onies. 
D. D. MAUKENZIE, Accountant and Uashier, ee 
Office—Mowtreat. 





NATIONAL LOAN FURD 117s ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ena = AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Empowered by oy act of of Bariainent OM Pine oy 


om A ent, 27th 

a SS 7 

“A Savine Banx ror rs Wrpow AND THe Orruan. L. July, 1838, 
nie Life Assurance 
United 8 tate Stocks and New Y K State + Fund of 8 P 

aay « COMET: TROLLE 

OF NEW YORE in e State Law, will recei R > = oo tebey 


accordance w 
Lives If General Agency, No.’ 7 Wait street, New Aw ond at at their oat ton Agua 
troug 


State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board o meet 6 Wed tat of current business, 
Medical in attendance daily at l o'clock P.M. = 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Gatapeny can be had at the office, No. Wall 
street. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW TORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
4 C. Tucker, 
A. G. Stout 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 


ERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. "The | — Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITO 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
0. 


E. HABICHT, General Agent 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. Ww. 





Daaiel Parish, 
Paul 8 





Branch Offices 





At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada, and 


| at ‘St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA “LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kiudred British or A meri- 
ean Institutions. Peculiarities incident 10 Colonial Seciety confer upon the Company advan- 
| tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country offices ; its bu- 
| siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi s of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which irs course has been marked affords an indica, 
tion of the recognised rey, of its title to public confidence. 

The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meering, beld in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising frew £512.308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus ot £63045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yieloins an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
| tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £14,193 ac 

tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. ‘The year’s receipts from interest 
ape oo £3,: = as ae | 

n the six and-a-half years that have e'ansed since the organization of the Company 
| have been received in preminms, and £9,972 in the form of inter: st. On pl emir _ 
| tal expenses have not exceeded £14019, aud the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
| pessees instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
eye yh oe ae pom prrrone of this Company. 
¢@ profits div on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums pai 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Goniping’s cainense < BR. - 
orptived een e vovenenery Seaee of £101. 
thout w ng to introduce ch as an el t of primary importance in life assur 

the Directors of the « enada Compauy remind the public that its rd ba ee lower than the stand. 

ard set up by most othe Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
| doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; . another £2 9s. 10d.: ina 

third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroac hing 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocatio., fallacy, or untried theory —bnt simply by the comparacively high rate of interest 
S) foe the Company’s calenlations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on a!l its in- 


} 





= ad tition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with pre 

' a in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first Ain fone 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favonrable terms ; and a table has been pre- 

pared by which parties are enabled to secure. by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance aud 

annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantuges of ine formor in the event of prema- 

ture death, and to themselves the at of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 

specified period. To persons money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 

mulation, the Company is enabled to offer t-vgible inducements, Temporary or permanent in- 

vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Company be made to yield a 

pad — than = be or pn ert Map a Banks, In this respect—the con- 
netion of remunerative and immediately available securities—the a: men 

ph oy Se aay Foe — i Fa seer Jac: trae aan 

e Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on licati 
or at any of the Company’s Agencies. in oe Donetnignt 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, S 
anal ly » Secretary. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow the 
The following roe = composing th xd ty Pp mn ander the agency of the subscribers, ar tp 








Hamilton, November 30, 1854. 











PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PrOvEER Line OF OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, 3 na svhie, ane" HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTH: 
Saloon Cabin Pastore, $225.—Second Cabin Pchatte: $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The folllo are at present in the | a 
ARD . «» .. Capt. Y. LYI . Capt. Capt 
RT FRANKLIN. Gant. Lene. NIMROD Capt. Warn _— 


MATHER. Capt. B Gare. 
. ..B. R. Serra. 
Hae. 


| with every necessary to insure comfort 
hang is perhaps Gnprecedented. Out of 


to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, and 
B. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street. 


London on the undsrimsationed dates througho * 
receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Dare of of w Yorks from Days ¢ Soiling fron 

PALATE lows. = 9. Mae a. 

MARGARET EVANS......S. ©. Warner “4 ee ; Boe N 4 


to sail from New Y: 
the year ; toucsing at Portsmouth to yr and receive 
Ships, Masters, 


SOUTHAMPTON +. Sores 8 


° Koven't, 9 
Spencer ’ 
HENDRIK HUDSON Win B Smith Augmat 16... Dees‘: rr 
AMAZON (Ne BRR Gated ecem’r, 26 
OCEA N qUBE EN H. Griswold 480}. 
AMERIC AGLE. . H. Moore 
DEVONSHIRE. sta ees M. Lord 
These 


Dee. 13. 
ships are all of the first and are commanded by able and | experiencea DAVigatora 
Wi lescription 





i ——+ | Angnst 28. 
— Septem. | ae 





Great care will be taken that the Stores, &c., are of the best d 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at £75, outward, tor each adult, without wines anc 
liquors. Neither the nor owners of these ets will be responsible for letters, parcels 
refor, Apply to 


M 0 South 
ALEX’ R 7 street, N, Y, 





WIL 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


complaint gives rise, it is an 
or Le per aes 


4 yt leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


pe tee eeee 
pe eee twee 
tee eee 
pe tee tone 
Pe tee ween 





For freight Or passage 
EDW’ COLLINS 
swe GOL ine M CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
STEPH Prssne bs & do, my Austin Friars, London. 
GEO, H. DRAPER, Ha ak ’ 
The owners of these will not 9 for jeweiry 
cious stones or metals, bills of lating are wigned rund the wales eubed comes 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ +0 eeeeess «$190 | Second Cabin Passage., 378 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
.. 8110 | Second Cabin Passage......... seseveee, 
_— The ships fromy Bosten call at Halifax. 


Oo 
. Oapt. JuDEINS. Se 
‘Capt. Si | Uns s 00» so.6nenecnsces Sromn. 

‘ . Capt. Haneisom, |yNiagara,............. Capt. Lerren. 
pcinete vette carry a clear White light at thelr mast head—ereen on starboard bow-ted 8 Bor! 


Chiet Cabin Passage. . 


Chiet Cabin Passage. . 


America... «seeee San’ry., 8rd 1856. 
Asia. . . Boston . ++. Jan’ry. th “* 


aa ‘There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, anti! farther notice. .6@ 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. . 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
pit ee or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
For freight or passage, apply to B. ovne 
Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP CO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STBAMSHIPS : 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. ' 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,588" tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF pl tale oh (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch, 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1855. | City of Manchester Wednesday, 20th Dec. 1854. 
Kangaroo... about Thursday, —-— | Kangaroo. .. about Wednesday 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon Berths... .. .$90 | Saloon Berths . . 2 guineas. 
< —@ Oo SES A aan *.) Midship SWREEIN 60.00 0 00cb coll 
Por Wate. .0.- 00+ 020+ conse sees e» 56| Porward ** PUREE coc cece che BB »” 
Toe? Steward’s Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 


A limited namber of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and | iverpool, 
ail found in provisions. “ 
From Philadelphia. . : . $80] From Liverpool .. Z 

Certificates of p will be temved here to parties who are desirous of ‘binging out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each sbip. 

All Seems cout to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
aud despa'ch 

For Freight or passage, apply to 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 





7 Walnut Street, P ielp ia. OT Beiter’ 
and WILLIAM INMAN. Agent, 1 Tower Bulldiogs, Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP Om P ANs"t mew and erful Steam ~ 
sons * NEW YORK, °? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Roper? Onate, Caemen” 
der, and i GLaseow® i962 ‘Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cummine, Commander 
built (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
will sail as under : 
FROM NEW YORK. 


GLASGOW,... cere ceececeerens coe eee. Saturday, January Ry I AEST 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State ereererrerereery. |) 
De den en al re coor c tase Sie 
[ gro tdnd crwes 
Third Class’ —A limited number of third-class 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DOI “LARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


will be taken, supplied with provi- 


J. MgS¥MON, 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for P sais Rarald 


re requested to no attention to 
PB a ge pe ae yen pay m to reports of the Ships being full, but to 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


masenenes be one ameaene THIS LINE ARE THE 
piobice Japt. RK. Cavendy. | HERMANN......,.......,Gapt. iggine. 
These s stop at Bouth pion, both going and returning. erbs: 


Proposen Dates OF SaiLinG—18t5. 





Hermann .... 


16 
i2 
Hermann . Ww Oct. 10 
Washington .. 
Hermann, "| Wednesday, Deo, 5 
Washington ._ ‘ “Wednesday, Jan. 2,1 
Pp both going and returning, they offer top ~apenadaat 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in in the Paenng | both of time and — 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main solemn "bse fire: 
cabin, lower saloon, $116; second do., 
Ni 8 the Post Office. 


pass through 
No Bills of Lading on the day of sailing. 
Sa hed to each steamer. 
pply to 


An ex surgeon 
For ‘freight or passage 4) 
pe SAND, 11 South 5 ene. S| New York, 
EN 4 CO., 


sausgns 








yy 





> HEINEK 
CROSKRY 4 CO., Secauane 


Jen. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the léth;and New York th 
pth follows ;— New York. M oy 7 
ew Yor 


8ST. DENIS, . January . 
Follanst on. ametipe.cs.e 


lst September . 
Ist Febrnary...... 
GF_RICHO.AA, Et sg © ceeds cane © 
Bragdon, master Iat June woven ee 2220 


Ist March ..... 
MERCURY, New Ctipper.) i Int aly 
WILLIAM TELL, 

Willard, master. 


ee ee ee a 


CAR Oe ee wee te eee eeene 


Is Agus pit eatiaaaseetaiinn 
occecacse 16th January. 
et eee pentidGdaranad cE. te + - all coquirit artlle for the com 
fart ond cunvenionee of commanded b ot experience in the trade. price 
is $100, without wines orf nors. = _ 
to the subscribers be forwarded tree from but 
BOFD & Hi K 


et 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND alain 


OFFICR, No. 19, PARK PLACES | 6 ipo! 


5 OER OR CUES 























